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PACIFIC GUANO vs. PERUVIAN GUANO. _ 


—o- 


Those who have given attention to the composition of Peruvian guano, will notice upon an exam- , 
ination of the Inspection Reports of Pacific Guano, that the character and composition.of the two 
guanos are almost identical. : a 

The difference exists simply in the relative proportions of precisely the same elements of fertility. — 
Now the practical point of inquiry is, whether the proportions ofthe elements as found in Pacifie 
Guano, constitute it a fertilizer of equal or greater value than Peruvian Guano; and this ic a ques- 
tion of the very highest importance to the agricultural interests of the entire South, 

It is important, frst, because the price of Pacific Guano is $30 to $35 per ton less than the price of 
Peruvian, hence there would be a saving in money of $1,750,000 in the purchase and use of 50,000 
tons. Itis important, secondly, because it would break up the monopoly of the Peruvian Government, 
which has been most odious from the inning. It is important, thirdly, because its use would 
give to the soil of the country nearly 100 per cent. more earthy phosphates than would a like quan- 
tity of Peruvian Guano, the benefits of which would ensure to the next as well as the present gene- 
ra 








tion. 
In 200 lbs. Peruvian Guano there are 100 to 110 tbs. animal matter, 25 lbs, ammonia, and 50 to 55 
Ibs. phosphate of lime. : 

In 200 lbs. Pacific Guano there are 75 to 80 lbs. animal matier, T to 8 lbs. ammonia, and 80 to 90 
Ibs. Phosphate of Lime, 28 to 30-1bs, of which is in an immediately soluble form. Now how is the 
truth to be arrived at, as to whether the latter proportions of the elements will produce as good or 
better results than the former? : 

We say, in reply, that the truth of poner of this kind is arrived at in two ways: 

First, Theoretically, by rational deductions from known and Observed facts. Mj 

Secondly, By the disinterested testimony of competent persons, giving the results of practical expe- 
rience. This sort of testimony must be accepted, for without it no truth could be established... In 
regard to the first method, we assert that certain facts, upon which nearly if not all consumers of Pe- 
ruvian Guano agree, give rise to a rational inference that the proportions of its elements ate defective. 
Among these facts are, that it produces-an excessive vegetable growth, the product of grain , if 
ever, being in proportion to straw; again. that cotton and tobacco grown from it suffer m lly 
from drought or excessive rains : again, that its continued use tends to exhaustion of the soul. These 
facts we say, with others, give rise, upon reflection, to a rational inference that ammonia and Phos- 
phate of Inmein Peruvian Guano, exist in defective proportions, and we are sure no intelligent man 
can fail to become satisfied upon full investigation, that the truth is that Peruvian Guano contains a 
large excess of animal matter and ammonia, and is largely deficient in Phosphate of Lime; and farther, 
that this mispropor4pn constitutes its material defect. 

In regard to the second method of ascertaining the truth, we say that if a theoretical trnth sug-- - 
gested by rational inference, is confirmed by the uniform, concurrent testimony of disinterested witnesses, = 
as the result of practical experience, then no rational mind.can resist the conclusion.. . It must be ac- ~ 
cepted is truth. Prejudices must give way. Now we assert that itis true, that Pacific Guano is a 
better fertilizer than Peruvian, that an equal application of Ibs. per acre, produces in many instances 
better results at one-third less cost, and has never failed to yroduce equal results, and that the-cause 
is found in the fact that its elements exist in better in. , 

In evidence of these assertions, we refer, first, to. the reason of the matter as indicated above; 
secondly, to the correspondence from the following named gentlemen, farmers in Virginia and Maryland, 
whose testimony is direct. These gentlemen are well known in their respective regions, and some of 
them widely known. Their original letters may be seen at our office : 

B, W. Leigh, Blanton, Cumberland Co., Va.; T. A. Ball, Prince William Co., Va.; Allison & Ad- 
dison, Richmond, Va.; Jos. S. Lewis, Pittsylvania, Va.; Wm. B. Morton, Eisq., Botetourt, Va:; 
ge) Reker Danville, Va.; Thos: R. Joynes, Accomac, Va.; Wm. D. Reynolds & Bro, No : 
Va.; & Spooner, Charlottesville, Va., Dr. J. L.Adkins, Talbot Co.; Md.; 8. Ogle Tilghman, 

ween Ann’s Co., Md.; Edw. A. Richardson, Worcester Co., Md.; Isaac Conner, Worcester Co., 

d.; John B, Timmous, Worcester Co., Md.; E.C. Wade & Co., Savannah, Ga.; J. Ro & P. A; 
Dunn, Forrestville, N.C. : 

In view of the above it must be manifest to all, that whatever preconceived opinions may be, that . 
it is the ‘material interest of the farmers of Virrginia and the South to at least satisfy themselves of the 
value and economy of this Guano by its use to greater or eee es 
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NOVEMBER. mer. The shucks make good initia for 

—— -— working oxen. Corn fodder of every description 
THANSGIVING. is valuable for milch cows, and those especialty 
en ; that are kept to their milk during the winter 

“The spring’s sweet influence, Lord, was thine, months should be well supplied with it, for not 


ss g 7 . . . . 
he plants in beauty grew, even good clover hay is superior in promoting 
Thou gayest the summer’s suns to shine, a f milk ‘i 
The mild, refreshing dew. the secretion of milk. 


** These various mercies from above, FEEDING STOCK FOR SLAUGHTER, 
Matured the swelling grain; 
A kindly harvest crowns thy love, 


If hogs have been some weeks in their pens, 

And plenty fills the plain. they may now be put upon full feed, and the fat- 

tening process promoted by all necessary means. 
Thy hand all nature hails, Comfort and quiet, in addition to sufficiency of 

Seed-time nor harvest, night nor day, food, are what they need. Give these by such 
Summer nor winter tails.” means a8 you can command. 


“We own and bless thy gracious sway ; 





Ground and cooked food are greatly more 
Farm Work for the Month. | economical, but in the press of fail work we 
_ - hardly hupe to have the food of stock thus pre- 

THE CORN CROP. pared, when it is so extremely convenient to 

tbrow in the ears without preparation. At any 


housed, as expeditiously as possible; except that | te, @ tight floor of plank, ora perfectly dry oneof 
which was of late growth, and needs longer time earth, should always receive the corn, unless the 
for drying. All such should have been left to fattening hogs are raised from the ground, and 
cure upon the stalks as they stood in the field, | Store hogs have the opportunity of acting as scav- 
There is danger always of large bulks heating in | @erS‘to save the waste from the pens. 

the corn crib, and there may be more than usual | The feeding of beevesshould be qarried on with 
this wet season, but whenever the condition of | System and regularity, avoiding especially exces- 
the crop is such as to cause no risk in this re- | ive feeding, and remembering that their diges- 
spect, no time should be spared in getting it | tive powers do not allow so fast feeding as those 


secured from depredations of all sorts. of hogs. They must be fed a longer time and in 
moderate quantities. Otherwise, there will be 


Cae GHEeee. great waste of food. If not in their stalls, let 

In the use of the corn fodder, which is sup- | them be, at least, always dry and comfortable. 
posed to have been well saved, let the stalks be The same is to be remarked of sheep. Do not, 
fed early in the season, that the refuse may bave | under the impression of their being so well pro- 
the longer opportunity to rot before the season of } tected by a woolen fleece, allow them to be ex- 
hauling out manure. Blades should be kept for | posed to storms of rain, and to lie on the wet 
working and driving ¢tock, in spring and sum--' ground. Feed with regularity, and moderately, 


The corn crop should now be gathered and 
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and protect them against alagm from dogs, or 
any other cause of disquiet. 


STORE STOCK. 


The principles which apply to fattening stock, 
are equally applicable to growing and store cat- 
tle of all kinds. The chief difference being in 
the quantity of food allowed, and the degree of 
confinement. 

Sheds open to the south, and protected on the 
other three sides, and from twenty-four to thirty 
feet deep, will afford sufficient protection against 
weather, and keep the stock in better condition 
than close houses which cannot be thoroughly 
ventilated. Pure, fresh air, is very necessary for 
all sorts of stock, and can do no harm, even if 
frosty, unless there is exposure to wet at the same 
time. 

Working oxen, milch cows, and calves, should 
be fed separately. Horses do much better un- 
haltered, in boxes where they may turn freely, 
than in stalls. 

Sheep should not be confined to sheds, but al- 
lowed the free use of them in bad weather, and 
calves do very well, if fed and sheltered with 
sheep. 

Hogs should be kept away from other stock, 
and never allowed to sleep in damp litter, or 
manure heaps. A range in a wood lot, and a 
bed of leaves on a south hill-side, under cover, 
is a very suitable arrangement for them. Sows 
should go to the boar the latter part of the month, 
and will bring their litters earlyin March. This 
will give the young stock advantage of the whole 
season’s growth. ‘i 

Water should be provided in the yards, if pos- 
sible. There is great trouble and inconvenience, 
and, often, suffering on the part of stock, for 
want of this necessary provision. They need it 
more in winter when kept on dry food, than in 
summer, and should not have it in large quanti- 
ties, but littleand often. During the settled cold 
weather, there is no occasion for cattle going out- 
side of their yards at all, if water be provided. 


POTATO CROP, 


There should be no loss of time now, in secur- 
ing the potato crop. Dig in dry weather. Let 
them lie, only long enough to dry off the surface 
moisture. Then pile them in conical heaps of 


from twenty to fifty bushels, as you may think 
most convenient, on ground perfectly drained, 
and cover with six inches depth of straw and as 
many of earth. They may stand so until it be- 
gins to freeze hard, when another layer of straw, 
and twice the thickness of earth should be put; 
or if you mean to keep them in a cellar, they 





may be removed there. Access of water to the 
roots after being buried, must be especially guard- 
ed against. 

RUTA BAGA AND OTHER ROOTS. 

These may be put away in the same way as 
potatoes, but are not so liable to damage by 
frost. Beets and carrots for family use should 
go into thé cellar. Parsnips and salsify should 
be left where they grow, and taken out in mod- 
erate supplies, as wanted. 


TOBACCO. 


Tobacco houses should be now closed, except 
in fine, sunny weather, when they should be 
opened, to dry off the accumulating moisture. 
Do not strip until the leaf stems are quite dry. 


ICE PONDS. 

Put them in order, see that the dam is quite 

secure. Cut off weeds and grass, and let the 
water on at once. 


26e 


Durham Cattle. 

The short horn Durham cattle hold their repu- 
tation well, wherever bred; and the prices at 
which they are sold remain as high as ever. Mr. 
Thorn, of Duchess county, N. Y., paid $5000 for 
a Durham bull a few years ago in England, and 
was offered a fair advance on that price, by a 
gentlemen who wanted to retain him in that 
country. 

The Durhams are best adapted to smooth, rich 
lands, where the grasses grow very luxuriantly 
—pasture lands where clover grows a foot high, 
all over the field, is what they need. 

As milkers, it is only occasional animals. that 
are noted for the large quantity of milk produced, 
not every cow, nor so many of them as to ren- 
der that breed particularly desirable as dairy 
cows; but for deef no cattle in the world excels 
them in the quality of the beef, and the weight 
of the carcass. 

A good young Durham cow, full blood, is 
worth from $200 to $300, and yearling heifers, 
about $100; and they will, probably, bring 
those prices for many years to come. 

Our native cows are much improved by cross- 
ing with the Durhams, as many stock breeders 
can testify. 








# lf 17,000,000 acres in Holland and Bel- 
gium support 8,000,000, 77,000,000 acres in the 
United Kingdom ought to support 36,000,000, 
nearly 5,000,000 more than her present popula- 
tion, whereas the land does not half feed the 
people, and its supplies of corn and milk are 
falling off. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 
Prepared for The American Farmer, by DANIEL BARKER, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 
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Clear off all decaying substances, and stir the 
surface of the soil on dry days among growing 
crops, as cabbage, spinach, lettuce, endive, &c. 
Get vacant ground manured and spaded, or 
ploughed up quickly as possible that it may be 
exposed to the iufluence of the winter; every 
opportunity of favorable weather should be made 
available in carrying out whatever spading, 
trenching, ploughing, and draining have been 
laid out for the winter months. Cabbage, let- 
tuce, celery, and all other vegetables should be 
trimmed at the rubbish heap, and not on any 
part of the garden, as it not only looks unsightly, 
but forms a hiding place for grubs and other in- 
sects injurious to gardens. 


Brocott and CavLiFLoweEr where grown, and is 
required to head late, should be dug up and laid 
in trenches in well sheltered places, in nearly a 
horizontal position, covering the roots and stems 
up to the leaves, which will check their luxuriant 
growth, and protect the hearts of the plants in 
severe weather. 

CasBaces.—Those planted oat last month, and 
sufficiently advanced to admit of being earthed 
up, should have it done before severe frost sets 
in. 

CeLery.—It is necessary to take advantage of 
every fuvourable opportunity to earth up all that 
requires it; rather let it remain as it is than to 
attempt to do so while wet, as it will afterwards 
rot in a very short time. 

Letruce Piantations for spring use should 
be frequently looked over and kept free from 
weeds, slugs, &c. If the latter are troublesome, 
sprinkle fresh lime over the ground early in the 
morning or late in the evening, when the weath- 
er is mild; any now ready for use must be pro- 
tected from frost. 


Enoives.—Transplant as many as possible into 
frames, where they may be protected from frost, 
rain, &c. Nothing is moreinjurious upon young 
advancing salads than sudden frosts after heavy 
rains. ; 

Porarors.—The land intended for their culture 
next season, would be greatly benefitted by being 
roughly spaded up, or ploughed at the present 
time. 

Spinach.—Protect by covering lightly with 
corn stalks, or other litter free from noxious seeds, 
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and which is not liable to being blown away by 
the wind ; be careful in picking the leaves, to tread 
upon the ground as little as possible. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Continue the operations of pruning and plant- 
ing fruit trees at every available opportunity; fork 
up the ground about young fruit trees, to destroy 
insects; scrape the moss and lichen from the 
stems, stir up the soil around fences, walls, &c. 
Such places afford a ready refuge for insects and 
other vermin to hide in security. Itis a good 
plan to shake fresh lime over the ground thus 
disturbed. Attend to the directions given the 
two preceding months. 


ms 


The Flower Garden. 





In the absence of frost, a variety of works in- 
cidental to this department may be continued ; 
boréers and beds not cleaned should be at once 
finished up. Pinks, of doubtful hardihood, tea 
and Bourbon roses, should have a little protee- 
tion. We repeat many instructions, inasmuch as 
the weather may continue openand mild, thereby 
beguiling some of us into forgetfulness of the 
approach of winter. Fuchsias, and other half 
hardy plants recently removed, should be pro- 
tected; dahlia roots should be occasionally ex- 
amined, in order to counteract the effects, if 
damp. Continue to plant for summer, hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissus, crocus, snow-drops, &c., in pots 
and glasses. Refer to direction for October. 

Tue Hyacistus.—Of all flowers that grow and 
adorn our clime, not one has more universal 
patronage than the ‘‘hyacirth.”” Itis the ladies’ 
flower, indeed, it may be called everybody's 
flower, as it is so admirably adapted for the posi- 
tion it holds, being very easy of growth, most 
beautiful in appearance, deliciously fragrant, and 
last, but not the least, the pleasure it affords, 
may now be purchased at a trifling expense. 
The cultivation of the hyacinth, for sale, is con- 
fined to Haarlem, (Holland), and its neighbor- 
hood, where Aundreds of acres are entirely occu- 
pied by it; a field of hyacinths, in full bloom, is 
a sight gorgeous in the extreme. For the bene- 
fit of the ladies, who are readers of the Furmer, 
who are fond of the cultivation.of them in 
glasses, we subjoin the following hints : 

From the first of October until the end of De- 
cember, fill the glasses with water, (rain water is 
the best,) place the bulbs so that the base just 
touches the water; place the glasses in a dry, 
dark place, and when the roots are about three 
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inches long, they may be brought to the light, 
hut not too suddenly exposed; as the flower 
and foliage advance, give all the air and light 
you can, otherwise they will be drawn up weak. 
When bronght to the light, the glasses should be 
filled with water to the base of the bulb, after- 
wards fresh water should be given whenever that 
in the glasses becomes stagnant, taking care that 
it is of the same temperature as the room in 
which they are growing; turn the glasses fre- 
quently to prevent ill-shaped plants. 


Cerrure or Hyacixtas 1x Pors.—Hyacinths 
to flower in spring, and for succession, should 
he planted in October, November, and December. 
The best compost we have used for them was 
equal parts of good, turfy loam, well decom- 
posed cow dung, and sharp river sand, the sized 
pots, used for ground cultivation, from five to 
six inches. Hyacinths, like all other plants, re- 
quire good drainage, we place about one inch of 
broken pots at the bottom of each pot, with 
half an inch of good, rotten cow dung upon 
them, then fill up the pot with compost, with a 
little river sand upon the top, on which place 
the bulb pressing it down firmly, filling round 
with the soil, just leaving the crown out. When 
this is done give them a good soaking of water, 
taking care to let them have plenty of time to 
drain before ploughing ; for plunging, we choose 
a hard, dry place out of doors, covering them to 
a depth of ten inches with old bark in coal ashes 
being careful to protect them by mats, or other- 
wise, from severe frosts. Let them remain until 
the pots are well filled with roots, then remove 
them, with a frame, gradually exposing them to 
light; in a short time place them in a house 
where the temperature is about 60 degrees. Pay 
good attention to watering, and as the foliage 
aud flowers advance, occasional waterings of 
liquid manure is very essential. When the flow- 
exs commence to expand, the temperature may be 
gradually lowered, and when fully expanded, 
the plant may be taken to a cool house or room 
where there is plenty of light. 


68 
oo 


#@-‘Bighty years ago,’’ observes Mr. Fish- 
ec, ‘‘ Arthur Young, who travelled on the con- 
tinent with a mind prejudiced against small 
farms, exclaimed, ‘The magic of property trans- 
forms sand into gold. Give a man secure pos~ 
session of a bleak rock and be will turn it into 
a garden; give him a nine year’s lease of a gar- 
den and he will convert it intoa desert.’ Can 
we doubt which to choose ?’’ 








J2- The industrial establishments of New 
York employ 50,000 females. 





For the “‘ American Farmer.” 
Renewing Orchards. 
BY DANIEL 
Md. Ag. College. 

I have, in the course of my experience, cur- 
ing the past sixteen years, in this country, seen 
many grave errors made, in planting and after 
management, of the roots of fruit trees. I have 
had for a long time a desire to say a word of warn- 
ing against the many mistakes which I have seen 
so frequently made. In many different parts of 
the States I have noticed orchards from a half 
acre to fifty aeres in extent, with the bodies, 
stems, and branches of the trees, thickly covered 
with lichens and moss, the consequence of which 
must be the closing up of the pores, whereby the 
trees were of course dwarfed and unproductive, 
what fruit there was being exceedingly poor and 
unfit for market. This is, of course, a state of 
extreme bad management upon the starving 
principle. Again, I have witnessed many smal? 
and large collections of fruit trees, pears especiale 
ly, that had grown so luxuriously that they 
seldom produced anything but wood. This is 
the consequence of too high and gross feeding. 


BARKER, 


Now, as it is probable that some of your 
readers intend to plant orchards, or have them 
already, in either one or the other of the above 
mentioned unprofitable states, [ will endeavor tp 
point out the methods we have adopted in order 
to remedy both evils. 

We will suppose an orchard of apple and pear 
trees in the first named condition, put under our 
care to be improved and brought into a condition 
to produce plentiful crops of large, high-colored, 
and rich flavored fruit. Supposing that the trees 
were not too old or too far gone to be restored. 
The first thing would be to examine the soil, 
which, most likely, I should find not very deep, 
the subsoil in all probability an adhesive, wet 
clay, or some hard soil of a similar nature. § 
should then, during the early months of fall, 
cut drains from three to four feet deep, or as 
deep as an outlet could be got for the water tf 
pass off. If very wet, I should lay the drains 
fifteen feet apart, but if not so wet, then from 
twenty to twenty-five feet, according to circum 
stances. At the bottom of each drain I should 
lay two-inch tile, which are procurable in most 
of our cities and towns. I should be very care 
ful to do this part of the work myself, as upon 
its being well done depends the entire success of 
the operation. I would pack the tiles firm in 
their places with stone or brick ends, covering 
them over to the depth of six inches. I would 
then fill up to within one foot of the surface with 
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branches of Red Cedar, “Arbor Vite, ” a ftom | 
lock, or of such other hard wood (Brengreea 
branches) as might be at hand. In the disposal 
of the branches in the drain we are careful not 
to displace any stone, brick ends or tile. The 
draining completed I would have ail the bodies, 
stems and branches well scraped and cleaned of 
all lichens and moss, and when all the foliage had 
fallen, I should paint the whole of. each tree with 
a mixture of fresh or quick lime, fine clay, and 
fresh cow dung, mixed together into a paint- 
like consistence. 

In order to give the roots of the trees a fair 
chance, I should, after the draining was com- 
pleted and the trees well cleaned, trench or plough 
the ground. Should the orchard be of small ex- 
tent, I should adopt the first named method, by 
setting out on one side of the space a breadth of 
xbout fifty feet (more or less) broad. I should 
then open a trench the length of the piece set out, 
and about three feet wide, all the soil from that 
trench should be taken away and laid on a ridge 
where the trenching of the entire space would be 
finished. When this is done, set out with a line 
the next trench of the same width. I should 
take off about six inches of the top and throw 
into the bottom of the trench, upon which I 
should lay all the soil, and a portion of the sub- 
soil, unless it should be very bad indeed, by 
exposing the subsoil to the air it ameliorates and 
ismuch improved. By this deep trenching there 
is a large space given for the roots to roam in. 
As I proceeded I should of course’ come across 
the trees, the roots of which I should carefully 
preserve without injury even to the smallest 
fibres. I should carefully examine all the roots 
and any that were decayed J should cut witha 
sharp knife clean off to a sound part, and in 
order to balance ‘‘root and brauch,’’ it might be 
necessary to prune away some of the branches at 
the same time; at all events I should be careful 
to cut away all that was in any way diseased. 

If the situation of the orchard is exposed to 
strong currents of wind, and the heads of the 
trees large, then I should have them secured so 
that they would not be loosened or broken 
down. The best way I have found to do this, is 
to procure a sufficient number of strong stakes, 
and drive down, very firmly, four of them toa 
tree, at the opposite points of the compass. If 
the trees are of a moderate size, the stakes should 
be driven in about twelve or fifteen feet from the 
body of the tree; if smaller, ten feet would be 
sufficient. I then fasten four lengths of tarred 
rope to the tree, the other ends to the stakes, the 
stays will then support the trees from every 
quarter the wind may blow from. I have re- 











aaiie+ proven this method, not t only in the 
protection of fruit, but inne forest trees, after 
removing them from a distance, and have found 
it the best plan of the many I have tried to pre- 
vent the winds from blowing down newly planted 
trees, or these which have been deeply treached 
around, 

If, in trenching, any of the trees should be 
found to be in a state of decay, I should discard 
them and plant young ones in their places. 
Having attended to every tree on the place that 
was trenched or ploughed, and done all that was 
necessary in a workman-like manner, I should 
expect, in a few years, to see the trees restored 
to perfect health and producing abundant crops 
of fruit—suflicient to repay all the labor and ex- 
pense they might have caused in trenching, 
clearing, &c. Having put all into good order 
in the orchard, attention should be paid to keep 
them so, by giving a good coating with a com- 
post of shell lime, soil, and manure, about every 
third year. The compost should be put together 
and turned over several times for twelve months 
previous to laying iton. I should keep the sur- 
face stirred during the summer months by the 
harrow or cultivator, never spading or plough- 
ing, as these operations are sure to destroy the 
best of the roots, which lay near the sun, thus 
preventing them from having the benefit of the 
airand sun. Orchards, generally, are converted 
into a pasture for horses, cows, sheep, &c., which 
we think a bad system; the evil is three-fold, the 
ground is trampled upon until it becomes very 
hard, which cramps the roots. The trees are 
rubbed against, which injures the bark; the 
lower branches are disfigured and injured by the 
cattle browsing upon them. I would not allow 
any horses, cattle or sheep in my orchards. This 
I know is a great objection with the farmer, who 
has often said to me, in reply to the above, 
‘¢cannot I make some use of the land after the 
heavy expense of draining, trenching and plant- 
ing?’’ Yes; when the trees have made good 
roots and fair sized heads, you may then plant it 
with such crops as will not injure the trees; and 
when the trees approach each other I would sow 
the ground with grass seeds, but should always 
mow the grass and feed it to the cattle out of the 
orchard. This, to many, I know, will seem need- 
less ; but I have witnessed in my journeys through 
‘*the States’? more orchards, if not destroyed, 
rendered unproductive, by turning cattle into 
them, than from any other cnuse (need of drain- 


age excepted) whatever. I conclude this part of 
the subject by reiterating that in the first place 
make a good provision for the root, take good 
care of them, afterwards the result will be Sine, 
healthy, productive and profitable orchards. 
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Farming Prospects in the South. 

Cuirron, Fairrax Co., Va., Oct. 1, 1866. | 

Mr. Eorror: It isa gloomy, rainy day, and I 
do not know of any better occupation than to | 
sit down and give you my views on a vital ques- | 
tion. I think, that of all the important questions | 
for us farmers, none goes further and reaches 
deeper in our pockets, than the labor question. 
We cannot disguise, even with the greatest in- 
dulgence for the negro, that free negro labor can- 
not be depended upon. Of course I except well 
brought up negroes of ripe age, but their number 
is now very small. The growing up generation 
of negroes is worthless and will remain so in 
general. Their idea of liberty is laziness, and 
they will rather now and then pick up a small 
job, which will durely enable them to provide for 
bread enough not to starve, or go and steal, than 
they will go to work regularly and make some- 
thing. I make this statement by the experience 
I have had this last year. A plain farmer may 
manage to get along with this trifling set of 
hands, but how with the cotton, rice, and tobacco 
planter? As I used to plant cotton in Georgia, 
before, and in the beginning, of the war, I know 
that it would be foolish of a man to attempt, in 
general, to plant this staple without a perfect 
control over his hands. For instance, you have 
hired, say fifty hands, you prepare your crop for 
this force, and everything goes on swimmingly 
until in May, when the cotton is about 4 to 6 
inches high, one of the heavy rains, which we 
have in the South, sets in for about a week. Be- 
fore the rain, your cotton field was perfectly clear 
of grass, but after the rain you will not be able 
to find a spot free from grass, large enough to 
place your foot. (I am, of course, speaking of 
rich land.) It takes three or four days after the 
rain before the ground becomes sufficiently ary for 
work. Meanwhile the sun shines so hot, that if 
you put your hand in the ground you can hardly 
keep it there, and you may imagine how the 
grass continues to grow. At last, after having 
waited anxiously for three or feur days to get to 
work to relieve your cotton ; the moment to do so 
has arrived, you go through your quarter to 
start your hands, but lo !—one has got the belly 
ache, another rheumatism in his leg,. another | 
pain in his back, another headache, stitl another 
is sick al2 over, and so on. By the time you 
have got through, you find that six or eight 
hands are sick, or preTEND to be sick, because 
they know heavy work is at hand, and you have 
to be satisfied to start forty-two or forty-four 
hands, where the rut work of fifty hands is 
ABSOLUTELY needed, the consequence is, that you 











| either have to work your entire crop imperfectly, 


and risk to lose a big part of it, or you have to 


| throw out thirty or forty acres, and work the 


balance as required. Under ad circumstances 
there is a loss for you of from fifteen to twenty 
bales of cotton. No amount of work after this 
period can redeem this loss. You perceive plainly 
that this loss is brought on by your hands pre- 
TENDING to be sick, but you have no power to 
force them to fulfil their contract, to give you the 
amount of labor they agreed to do for you for 
the wages you agreed to pay them. It may be 
said, deduct from their wages any loss of time, 
but, my dear sir, a few paltry dollars would 
poorly compensate for the loss of thousands. 
But suppose you get over this period all safe, and 
you make a full crop, still you are apt to suffer 
by the same disadvantage ; when the cotton has 
opened fully over all the field, and you cannot 
pick it at the proper time, a storm may come 
and blow it out, and you will have to pick it 
from the ground, full of sand and dirt, it having 
lost several cents per pound in value. How isa 
man to risk what little the war has left him 
under such circumstances? You may say, en- 
gage white labor, take emigrants; well, it miGHT 
do after a year or two when they have been 
taught how to work, but white labor can not exist 
on rich cotton and rice plantations. They may 
exist on poor pine-land where they make sixty or 
seventy pounds of cotton to theacre, but this cer- 
tainly would not pay so well as planting corn, 
west, where they would enjoy health and a more 
moderate climate. This is the reason why the 
South never fas been and Never WILL BE settled 
thickly with white labor; another objection is 
the prices which are demanded for white labor. I 
wrote two weeks ago to the American Emigrant's 
Aid and Homestead Company in New York, be- 
ing desirous of obtaining some hands. By return 
mail I received the following answer: ‘ Good 
farm-hands can get $30 per month and board in 
any parts of the East, West, and North, and 
female servants $10 to $12 per month and board.”’ 
Now, any man, least acquainted with farming 
South, knows that it is impossible for a farmer to 
pay such wages. Suppose a hand cultivates 
thirty acres with corn, at twenty-five bushels per 
acre, makes 750 bushels, at 75 cents per bushel, 
would make $550: 
His wages would be........ --- $360 


Board per month, $10.......00 120 
One horse for three months........ 45 


$525 


This would be under very favorable circum- 
stances, but how, if any misfortune happened 
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to the crop? Under such circumstances what 
are we to do? All there is left to us is to be 
worried to death by worthless negroes. It might 
certainly be otherwise, if the worshipped negro 
vagabond was treated like a white vagabond in 
the North, that is, if he was made to work, or 
punished by being sent to the workhouse, where 
he would have to work fora living; but, in these 
glorious negro times such things are not to be 
thought of, and we poor white slaves have to 
submit. 

The cotton crop, coming in this year, will 
prove what I have said. I see the Commissioner 
of Agriculture estimates the cotton crop to be 
1,800,000 bales, at 400 lbs per bale, but I tell you 
there will not be made 1,400,000 bales against 
6,000,000 bales before the war, and, instead of 
increasing, the crop will decrease, as the greater 
part of Northerners and former officers of the 
Northern army, who now are engaged in plant- 
ing cotton, will find it unhealthy to continue; 
besides Congress has taken care to throw another 
obstacle in the way of cotton planting, by im- 
posing a tax on the planter of three cents per 
pound in favor of the Northern manufacturer 
who gets the three cents back after having man- 
ufactured the cotton. 

I wish you would put this communication in 
‘¢sorter’’ shape and publish it, as I think it 
might help to enlighten some of the public on 
the labor question. 

With high regard, yours, 
L. A, HANSEN. 


The Pine Hills of Georgia Again. 


Mr. Eptror:—My article in your September 
number, descriptive of a portion of Middle 
Georgia, has, much to my surprise, involved me 
in an extensive correspondence. Persons in the 
Western and Middle States have written to me, 
asking for further information on the subject, 
and expressing a desire to go with me to live 
among the Pine Hills; while persons at the South 
have taken the occasion to sct forth the attractions 
of their respective neighborhoods, or to describe 
lands which they are willing to sell to industri- 
ous, well disposed people from the North; and 
all assurring such immigrants a hearty welcome. 
Among the letters frem the South, called out by 
the article referred to, is the following, which I 
think, you will agree with me in saying, ought 
not to be confined to my private reading, as the 
information it contains is of public interest, and 
will meet, in part, the want which my Northern 
correspondence shows to exist of just such state- 
ments of facts from well informed sources; and 








I trust the writer will excuse me for the liberty 
I have taken in sending his valued communica- 
tion to you for publication. I am sure that your 
Northern readers will join me in sincerly thank- 
ing him for it.—D. H. Jacques, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 





ScmMERVILLE, near Augusta, Ga. 
September 13th, 1856. 
D. H. Jacques, Esq., 389 Broadway, N. Y.: 

Sir :—I have seen your communication to the 
American Furmer, announcing your intention tu 
make a home in that part of the State of Geor- 
gia where I live, and though not personally 
known to you, I have learned enough of your 
character and antecedents to make me desirous 
that you, and those whom you propose to bring 
with you, should receive a welcome to our State. 
I therefore have determined to write you a few 
lines to this effect; and propose to enhance this 
welcome by adding something to the information 
which yourcommunication imparts in relation to 
the Pine Hills, which you seek as a home, aud in 
which, or the neighborhood of which, I have 
found a home for fifty odd years. 

You have said that the higher portions ot this 
belt of country were not very fertile. Left to 
their own resources, after afew years cultivation, 
this is true of them. But, it is also true, that 
the industrious hand of man can produce from 
them results, which are, perhaps, more remuner- 
ative than similar exertions can produce in other 
latitudes. In the soil of nearly all this region 
the energies of production are stimulated in a 
remarkable degree by deep ploughing, sub soil- 
ing, and manuring. Peruvian guano, applied in 
connection with such effective upturning of the 
soil, produces, what it is not extravagant to call, 
wonderful results. Influences of soil and cli- 
mate are such here as rapidly to effect disintegra- 
tion where deep ploughing is used, and afford a 
matrix in which manures quickly and powerfully 
serve the generative forces of nature. I could 
mention some surprising results which have been 
effected in this region by certain of our large 
corn and cotton planters in past years; but it 
will be more satisfactory and useful, perhaps, 
for me, in this communication, to show what can 
be done among us by careful agriculture upon a 
smaller scale. One or two illustrations only 
have I room to give. 

A thrifty farmer, who is my neighbor, is en- 
gaged in the butchering business, and incidently 
cultivates, chiefly with his own hands, about 
three acres of what may be called poor pine land; 
which, however, as does most of the land in this 
section, possesses a good subsoil of clay. This 
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land he ploughs and harrows thoroughly, and 
applies to it broadcast, stable mauure in moderate 
measure. The present summer has been the most 
unseasonable by far, that I have ever known; 
yet in June, from about three acres of this land, 
this man reaped nearly fifty bushels of wheat. 
He immediately put the ground, without other 
application of manure, into Indian corn and cow 
peas. His corn is now (September 13th) in the 
silk, and will probably average for him, about 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. His crop of 
peas, and pea fodder,'grown on the same ground 
with the corn, will be nearly, if not quite, equal 
in value to the corn. If he were to apply no 
other manure to this and for several years, with 
deep ploughing, good crops of corn could be 
grown upon it, or more than a bale of cotton of 
five hundred pounds to the acre. But, if, on the 
contrary, he continues to apply manure in mod- 
erate quantities, its productive energies will be- 
come very great. A part of this ground would 
probably yield him five hundred bushels of sweet 
potatoes to the acre. 

In my own garden, notwithstanding the unpro- 
pitious season, I have made, on the same square 
of ground, two crops of corn for the table; the 
second being now nearly fit foruse. I have done 
this often; one year for the sake of the experi- 
ment, letting the first crop of common Indian 
corn (not the six weeks’, or Sugar corn, ) harden 
and dry, so as to be fit for the mill. Then I 
planted the same piece of ground from it, and 
had another crop before frost. In that garden I 
have had a ripe cantelope in the last days of 
May. I have frequently had tomatoes, green 
peppers, and the egg-plant, until Christmas day, 
and once I had green peas in January. This 
garden is on the sandy slope of one of the pic- 
turesque hills to which you refer, elevated some 
two hundred and fifty feet above the plain of the 
Savannah river. It is due to this elevation, and 
the dryness of the air, that frosts are slower to 
effect vegetation than in the plains, and that we 
have vegetables and fruits, earlier and later, than 
in the more fertile vallies. 

It is easy to see, from these facts, that though 
our lands may not be so fertile as in some other 
portions of our country, yet that to the small 


“farmer, who employs careful and thrifty tillage, 


perhaps, as much, if not more, may be gained 
by double crops, without injury to the land, but 
rather adding to its fertility, as in more fertile 
soils, where only one crop can be made on the 
same ground in the same season. 

It should be remembered, also, that in our land 
thus cultivated, there is a mine of riches in its 
cotton-producing capacity, to which the farmer, 


by way of variety in his agriculture, can appeal, 
and from which he can derive a staple of quality 
only surpassed by the cotton of the Sea Islands. 
And the seed from his cotton will afford the 
finest sort of manure for bis corn. In past years 


their cotton seed. 

‘ It is true that all the finer, grasses of the North, 
clover, &c., do not flourish well with us, though 
some of them do very well. We have grasses, 
however, which afford fine pasturage, and by 
careful tillage, abundant and profitable crops of 
hay. Sometimes, crops of hay are thus reaped 
from the ground after another crop has been re- 
moved, and frequently good yields of crow-foot, 
crab-grass, and pea-vines are obtained from the 
corn-field, which have their growth after the corn 
is made, and without additional cultivation. 
But the pea-vine is the clover of our fields, and 
is very prolific in yielding fine and nutrious hay 

This vine, deriving much of its nutriment, as it 

does, from the atmosphere, does not exhaust the 
land, and may be very profitably employed in 
soiling for other crops. 

Crops of turnips are vcry heavy on our pro- 
perly cultivated lands, and afford focd for man 
and beast during the whole winter; continuing 
to grow until about December, and remaining in 
the ground all winter. Cabbages can also be 
cultivated successfully in the same way,and sweet 
potatoes in proportion—often of from one bun- 
dred to five hundred bushels to the acre. 

Then, as to fruits, you know that peaches, 
figs, and melons of the most delicious varieties, 
grow here in the greatest abundance, and when 
a little pains is taken, from June until Novem- 
ber. Large aud profitable crops of peaches and 
melons are made for market, and many go 
yearly to the Northern cities. And what has 
been done by negro-labor is slight indeed, com- 
pared with what can be done by some of your 
friends among the intelligent and industrious 
farmers of the North. Our people, in former 
years, did not give much attention to the im- 
proved varieties of apples, pears and grapes; but 
a change, in this respect, has been gradually go- 
ing on, in with which, my neighbor, Dr. Berck- 
mans, that exellent gentleman, bis son, Mr. P. 
C. Berckmans, to whom you refer, and your 
friend, the intelligent and energetic Mr. Red- 
mond, have had much to do, and now we have 
some fine orchards. . 

Our trees 2re not so productive, perhaps, as in 
other soils; but the long continuance of a fruit 
maturing season, gives us great advantages. 
By careful planting, the varieties may be so cul- 
' tivated as to afford a supply of fruit for a longer 





many of our planters manured all their corn with ° 
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season than in most countries. On the 3lst day 
of May last, I pulled a ripe pear from one of the 
the trees (¢he Madeline) in my small orchard ; 
we have had pears of other varietigs all through 
the summer, and will continue to bave some for 
weeks to come, though the drought, which pre- 
vuiled a part of the months of July and August, 
has injured much fruit, and some trees. When 
my Lawrence, and Easter Beurre trees, shall be 
& year or two older, I may hope also for a win- 
ter supply. 

Usually an abundant grape crop can be pro- 
daced on our lands, though the Catawba, upon 
which we at first mainly relied for wine, has 
failed to a great extent. If we could continue to 
cultivate this grape successfully, (and perhaps 
treatment by some of your skillful Northern 
vine dressers might succeed witb it here) a very 
delightful wine can be made from it in this sec- 
tion. There is much more of sugar in this 
grape, when grown in our climate, than at the 
North or West. The wine, therefore, has more 
of what is called body, is less acid, keeps well ; 
indeed, seems to mellow with age. I have this 
wine, of the vintages of 1860 and 1861, on 
my farm, which persons of tastes cultivated in 
Europe, have pronounced fully equal to some of 
the best light wines fn the Rhine countries. My 
neighbor, Mr. Berckmans, makes wine from sev- 
exal varieties of grape, and is quite successful 
with the Clinton grape, which yields an excellent 
wine, similar in character to the Claret or Bor- 
Geaux wines. 

The foreign varieties of grape, so far, have 
not succeeded well with us, though sometimes we 
get a yield from some of them for the table; but 
the vines soon die out, and require renewing, in 
order to have a regular succession of crops, un- 
lesss they can be more or less sheltered by glass 
from alternations of heat and moisture. But 
some hybrids from these varieties, crosses upon 
the native varieties, among which are some 
very fine grapes, succeed very well with us. The 
delicious littie Delaware Grape does very well on 
gar hills, both as a table and wine grape; is not 
subject to rot, and is moderately prolific. If I 
had time and space, I could mention others, 
which I either have tried, or known tried suffici- 
ently to say that they can be cultivated with 
profit. I should not omit to say, that the 
Scuppernong grape grows here in the greatest 
luxuriance, one vine frequently covering many 
square rods of space,and yielding very many bush- 
els of fruit,from which I have known a wine made, 
which after five years’ age, resembled a good,and 
somewhat mellow Madeira. Wild grapes, as you 
haye said, (some of which, with the aid of su- 





gar, make a palatable wine,) abound in our 
woods, as do nuts and wild fruits of many 
sorts. 

As to climate, what you have said is’ very 
true.. The heat is by no means severe. During 
the summer, refreshing breezes prevail from the 
South. The extensive forests prevent radiation, 
and keep down the temperature to a considerable 
extent. Though this bas been an unusually 
warm summer, I have not heard of the thermom- 
eter, in the shade, exceeding 96° of Fahrenheit, 
whilst at the North in many places you have had 
100° or more. Innumerable sun-strokes have oo- 
curred with you, and T have not heard of one in 
Georgia. There is a difference between us as to 
heat in the longer continuance of our summer or 
warm season, though a great portion of this con- 
sists of very agreeable autumn or Indian summer 
weather. Our winters are mild. Almost any 
day in the year, women and children can go out 
and work without inconvenience. And what is 
more practical, though not more satisfactory, the 
husbandman all winter long can either put for- 
ward the preparation of his land, or other of 
his arrangements for the ensuing crop. 

As to health: our bills of mortality will com 
pare favorably with any in the world. The ab- 
sence of extremes in heat or cold, partially 
accounts for this result. The dryness of the at 
mosphere—possibly the affluviae of pine trees and 
pine wood—will account for the absence of se- 
vere colds, and of pulmonary affections, in win- 
ter, as well as malarious diseases in summer. 
The silex of our hills affords the finest filter for 
the rains, and gives rise to streams of sweet and 
health-preserving water. In our gentle undao- 
lating country, these streams are numerous and 
perennial. 

Whilst on the subject of the streams I may as 
well mention that they abound with excellent 
fish. They also afford to farmers good opportu- 
nities of constructing fish-ponds, where they can 
combine pleasure with profit, and raise large 
supplies of bream, red-breasted perch and trout, 
(so called, ) all of which are delicious fish, unsur- 
passed, perhaps, for the table, are prolific, and 
can be bred at little expense in great numbers. 
This is not speculation on my part, but positive 
evidence as to practieal facts. 

As to taxation, it isa notorious fact that the pub- 
lic debt of Georgia is small. As you know the 
war has not added to it, our Legislature having re- 
pudiated the war debt. Our State railroad brings 
in a large revenue to the treasury yearly, and re- 
lieves the people from considerable taxation. 
Our credit is such that the Governor has been 
able to negotiate with Northern capitalists such 
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loans as we now need, and as serve to lighten in 
this crisis, the burthen of taxation upon the peo- 
ple. 

The length of what I have written admonishes 
me, that I must not much longer trespass on your 
patience. I can only say, in addition, that our 
people, Mr. Jacques, are anxious to escape as 
soon as possible from the desolating effects of 
war. They wish their lands, now the chief 
sources of their wealth, to be improved in qual- 
ity, and increased in value. They desire to pre- 
serve their children from degenerating in the 
scale of civilization. They wish to have among 
them the strong preponderance of the industri- 
ous, moral, christian, and educated elements of 
society. And they reason that these can be in- 
sured by the execution of such plans as you pro- 
pose, by the settlement among them of men like 
yourself, and such as you would bring with you; 
and therefore, they are willing to part with por- 
tions of the lands which possess the advantages 
that you and I have pointed out, on advantageous 
terms, and at bargains. Thus, in the simple 
principles of an intelligent interest, you can find, 
if you choose, sufficient evidence of the sincerity, 
with which,for myself and friends, I welcome you 
and your friends to Georgia. 

Very truly, your obedient serv’t, 
E. Starnes. 





Commission Hucksters. 

A correspondent, writing from Onancock, Ac- 
comac county, Va., representing the growers of 
Irish and Sweet Potatoes, cultivated largely in 
that section, says: 

We have a complaint to make of Baltimore 
Commission Hucksters. During the war they 
got the commission up from 8 or 10 cents per 
barrel to 25 cents per barrel. Well, during the 
war, prices were high, and expenses were double 
what they had been, so there was not much com- 
plaint; but now there is a general complaint, 
and I think very justly so, that they still charge 
25 cents on every barrel of potatoes, fruit, &c., 
that is sent to your market, and that is not all, 
the very men who sell our produce, sell to them- 
selves, as they are the largest retail hucksters in 
the market. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, nearly all of this business 
is done by a very few men, I think 3 or 4 do nearly 
all the commission business in that line. True 
their lincenses are high, $50. 

But see, very often there are from 2 to 3,000 
bushels there on a Monday or Wednesday morn- 
ing; those there on Monday are sold out, and leave 
on Tuesday; those on Wednesday leave on Fri- 
day, sometimes Thursday. The sellers have 


’ 





nothing to do, but receive the money; and when 
the vessel is out, pay over to the Captain the 
amount of receipts, save the 25 cents per: barrel. 
Now, Messrs. Editors,-is there, or can there be 
nu remedy for this. We are willing to pay a fair 
commission, say 10 cents per barrel, which will 
amply pay them. It is altogether a cash busi- 
ness, and consequently no risk to them. I am 
the owner of a small vessel that runs potatoes, 
&c., and the freighters all say that they would 
sooner take a little less somewhere else than send 
them to Baltimore, on that account, and conse- 
quently she runs to Washington, where they 
have no commission to- pay. For my part I 
would much prefer her sailing to Baltimore; but 
so it is: 

Charges in Baltimore 27 cents per bbl. commis- 
sion and wharfage. 

Charges in Washington 2 cents per bbl. for 
wharfage. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

In vour August number I see a piece headed, 
“Cows’ Tails,’’ on which you remark: ‘Can it 
be that there are dairies of cows with short tails, 
and can it be that anybody ‘likes the style?’ ”’ 
Well, I must confess, that I ‘like’ the ‘‘style,’’ 
and that you will find this ‘‘style’’ in most all 
the different parts of the old country where dai- 
ries are the principal branch of farming. The 
reason why the tails are cut off at the end of the 
bone, is to prevent it from trailing in the urine 
and manure when the cow lies down. 

Besides the precaution to cut the tail, the tail 
is tied to a rope, suspended from another rope on 
rollers, running parallel to the ceiling, on the 
ends of which rope there are weights heavy 
enough to keep the parallel rope straight; but, 
at the same time, light enough to allow the par- 
allel rope to give away, in case such should be 
required if the cow lies down, and the rope to 
which the cow’s tail is tied, should get under 
her. 

Cutting the tail does not deprive the cow of 
the full use of the same when needed, because it 
will have obtained its full length by spring, when 
it is required to keep off flies. 

Being an old planter and, farmer of thirty 
years’ standing, who has a good deal of experi- 
ence, both here and in the old country, I hope 
you will not consider it arrogant for me to have 
made the above remarks.—Fuirfax county, Sept. 
26, 1866. L. A. Hansen. 

Our objection was not to cutting off the switch 
of the tail, but the whole tail, bone and all, as 
seemed to be indicated in the paragraph com- 
mented on. The trimming of the switch while 
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the cow stands-in the stable, and allowing it to 
grow again by ‘‘fly time,’’ is a different matter. 
—Eb. 


e 





Elements of Vegetable Life.. 
BY GEO. M. VILLE, PARIS, FRANCE. ss 


In consequence of the persevering efforts given 
to the study of plants of late years, agricultural 
production has been raised to the ranks of a 
scientific problem. It is in this spirit that I have 
for many years studied it at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Here, my language will be more 
simple, familiar, and practicable; it will, never- 
theless, retain its scientific character, science 
being the essential basis of everything I have to 
tell you. 

If we seek to define the conditions which de- 
termine vegetable production, the influence which 
modify its growth, and the forces which govern 
its manifestations, we must commence by going 
back to the elements of vegetables themselves. 
We must separate from the vegetable its organic 
individuality, and consider only the chemical 
combinations of which it is the seat and result. 

The analysis of all known vegetables or the 
producis extracted from them, leads to the unex- 
pected fact,—that fifteen elements only concur in 
these innumerable formations. These fifteen ele- 
ments, which alone, serve to constitute all vege- 
table matter, are subdivided into two groups :— 

First—The organic elements, which are en- 
countered only in the production of organized 
beings, and the source of which is found in the 
air, and in water. They are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

Second—The mineral elements, which resist 
combustion, and which are derived from the 
solid crust of the globe. They are potassium, 
phosphorus, sodium, chlorine, calcium, iron, 
Magnesium, manganese, silicium, aluminium, 
and sulphur. 

Vegetables are, in fact, and from the special 
point of view where we place them, only the 
varied combinations of which these fifteen ele- 
ments are susceptible. In the same way that a 
language expresses our most delicate and pro- 
found thoughts, as wellas the meanest, by means 
of the small number of letters which compose its 
alphabet—so do vegetable productions assume 
the most varied forms and dissimilar properties by 
means of these fifteen elements only, which 
compose the true alphabet of the language of 
nature. 

Now; if it be so, we are justified in likening 
the vegetable to a mineral combination, a more 
complicated one, doubtless, but which we may 





hope to reproduce in every part, by means of its 
elements, a8 we do with the mineral species. 
This proposition, how astonishing soever it may 
appear to you, is nevertheless the exact truth. 
To prove it to you, permit me to establish a 
parallel between vegetables and minerals, from 
the different points of view which more especially 
characterize the latter. We will commence with 
their mode of formation and growth. _ 

First, we perceive only differences. A crystal 
suspended in a saline solution, grows by the de- 
posit of molecules, on the service, similar in com- 
position and form to those which constitute its 
nucleus. These molecules, diffused through the 
solution, obey the laws of molecular attraction, 
and thus increase the mass of the primitive crys- 
tal. The vegetable, on the contrary, does not 
find diffused vegetable matter in the atmosphere, 
nor in the soil with which itis in contact. Through 
its roots and leaves it derives its first elements 
from without, eausing them to penetrate into its 
interior, and there mysteriously elaborates them 
to make them ultimately assume the form under 
which they present themselves to our eyes. 

We can, nevertheless, say that the process of 
vegetable production has something in common 
with the formation of a mineral. For in both 
cases I see a centre of attraction, which gathers 
up the molecules, &c., received from without. 
In the more simple case of the mineral, the com- 
binations of the elements is previously accom- 
plished ; only a mechanical grouping takes place. 
In the more complex case of the vegetable, the 
combination and mechanical grouping are effected 
at the same time, and in the very substance of 
the plant. In both cases a formation is engen- 
dered by the union of definite or definable ma- 
terial elements. 

From the point of view of composition, vege- 
tables appear at first more simple, since they are 
derived from fifteen elements only, while at least 
sixty concur in the production of minerals; but 
in reality they are more complex, since each 
plant always contains the fifteen elements at 
once, while minerals, taken individually, never 
contain but a very small number, five or six at 
most. Among vegetables, the combination is 
also more intimate. In minerals, each of the 
constituents preserves up to a certain point, its 
individual properties. In the sulphates, for ex- 
ample, it is easy to prove the presence of sul- 
phuric acid by adding baryta to it, which gives 
the insoluble precipitate of sulphate of baryta in 
these salts as well as in sulphuric acid itself. 
Besides, in thus withdrawing the sulphuric acid 
from a sulphate, we have not destroyed the sul- 
phuric acid, we have only displacedit. But with 
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the group of elements which form a vegetable, 
it is not so; in them, all individual character 
disappears. Who can perceive the carbon, the 
nitrogen, the potassa, &c., which constitute the 
plant? Only the whole manifests its properties, 
and we cannot separate an element from it, ex- 
cept by destroying it past recovery. Notwith- 
Standing these essential differences, we have, 
nevertheless, in both cases, to do with material 
combinations, that is to say, with phenomena of 
the same nature, one of which is more complica- 
ted than the other; they are two distant terms 
of the same series. 

Let us conclude this parallel by comparing 
the forces which, in both cases, determine the 
grouping of the elements. When attraction is 
exercised at great distances, in the planetary 
spaces, for example, it depends only on the re- 
acting masses, and not upon their nature; when, 
on the contrary, attraction is exercised in con- 
tact, as in chemical combinations, it depends at 
the same time upon the mass and the nature of 
its elements. This new and more complex form 
of general attraction is called affinity. Gravita- 
tion, the first term of the series, which we call 
universal attraction, governs and harmonizes 
the movements of the stars; affinity, the second 
term of this same series, regulates the play of 
mineral combinations. 

If we examine the formation of vegetables 
from this point of view, we shall see that it rep- 
resents a still more complicated case of universal 
attraction, a third term of the series, if I may be 
allowed the expression. Here, in fact, the result 
depends at the same time on the re-acting masses, 
on the nature of the elements present, and on the 
action of a new force, in the embryo, which dif- 
fuses itself from thence throughout the vegetable, 
and impresses its special stamp upon the combi- 
nation produced. Take two seeds of the same 
sort, having the same weight, remove from each 
of these seeds a morsel also of the same weight, 
only let one include the embryo in the amputa- 
tion, and in the other let the embryo be left out, 
and take instead a fragment of the perisperm, 
then put both upon a wetted sponge The seed 
without embryo will soon enter into a state of 
putrefaction, the other, on the contrary, will 
give birth to a vegetable capable of absorbing 
and organizing all the products resulting from 
the disorganization of the first. There is then 
in this embryo a new power of organic essence, 
which modifies the ordinary course of affinities, 
and impresses upon the combinations present a 
special form, of which it is itself the prototype. 

The formation of the vegetable is not the only 
case where foreign forces come thus to modify 





nitrogen together in the dark, there will be no 
combustion. Submit the mixture to the action 
of the solar rays, an explosion immediately takes 
place, and the gaseous mixture is replaced by a 
new product—bydro-chloric acid. Here then 
are two elements incapable of entering into com- 
bination by themselves, but which acquire this 
faculty by the intervention of a foreign force— 
light. Mineral chemistry abounds in examples 
of this kind. 

In the greater complication of vegetables under 
these different relations, I consider it then to be 
correct not to see a sufficient reason for believing 
that nature has traced a line of absolute demar- 
cation between minerals and vegetables, nor to 
admit that the laws of their formation have 
nothing in common with those better known 
laws which regulate the productions of the inor- 
ganic kingdom. I think, on the contrary, that 
nature is uniform in her general Jaws, and that 
by attentive observation aided’ by experiment, 
we may arrive at knowing them in ail their 
effects. I perceive then nothing irrational in the 
attempt to arrive at the artificial realization of 
the conditions in which they are exercised to 
produce vegetables, as science has already suc- 
ceeded in doing with minerals. This conclusion 
will acquire, 1 hope, a stronger and stronger evi- 
dence as we penetrate deeper in our researcheg, 
and J shall at once givea very striking confirma-~ 
tion of it, in showing that nature does not pass 
suddenly from the mineral to the vegetable, from 
crude matter to organized matter, but that there 
exists on the contrary, a class of compounds 
which lead us insensibly from the one to the 
other, and form the bridge which unites these 
two series of productions. 





Preserving Eggs for Winter Use. 

A country minister’s wife writes to the Scot- 
tish Farmer: ‘‘ Every evening I take all the eggs 
collected during the day, and rub them carefully 
with butter or the finest and purest lard. Every 
pore of the shell must be thoroughly filled, oth- 
erwise the air cannot be excluded. I have ready 
a box or tin canister, and plenty of salt. I put 
a layer of salt in the bottom of the box, and then 
place in rows my buttered eggs. Go on alter- 
nately with layers of eggs aud salt until you 
leave perfect room for the lid closing firmly. 
The exclusion of air is the great secret of preser- 
vation. I have many different sizes of canisters 
stored in my pantry (on an open shelf) with pre~ 
served eggs. Those canisters I get from the ba- 
ker or grocer for a trifle. My one and a half 
dozen canisters are 3d. each. My largest size 
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contain ten dozen eggs, and cost 1s. The lid is 
quite as important as the box. Be sure it is 
close fitting, otherwise you will be vexed to find 
the eggs like those one gets in London, very un- 
like wise-like Scotch eggs. Many ladies tell me 
they have particular positions for placing the 
eggs, but I find mine ure delicious after four 
months, by merely placing them com/ortably, 
without reference to top or bottom.’’ 





Horticultural Improvement. 

A few years ago, it was predicted that ‘ina 
short time fruit would be a drug,’’ but this 
‘“4ime’’ appears to be far off, if we ate to judge 
by the prices obtained for all kinds of fruit at 
present, and there are no indications that the 
supply will be greater than the demand, at least 
for several years, fur the population of our cities, 
towns and villages is increasing rapidly, and 
this class are not producers, but consumers 
There is an European demand springing up for 
choice American fruit, which promises to grow 
into important dimensions after some time, and 
to open a new channel for the production of the 
great West. An orchardist of the present day 
enjoys many advantages which were unkuown 
to his predecessors in the same business. The 
pioncers of horticulture, in a new country, have 
always difficulties to contend with which are not 
in the way of their successors. Horticulture, 
instead of being neglected and uncared for, is 
now established iu high places, enjoying the 
protection of organized societies, and the assist- 
ance of valuable periodicals. It has made won- 
derful progress within a comparatively recent 
period. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there were very few kitchen-gardens in Eng- 
Jand, and fruits and vegetables were imported 
from the Netherlands. Since that time the sur- 
fice of the globe has been traversed by enter- 
prising naturalists, and almost every country 
made to contribute something to furnish the gar- 
dens, hot-houses, and conservatories of England. 
Cauliflowers were originally brought from Cy- 
prus, artichokes from Sicily, lettuce from Cos, 
shallots, or eschallots, frem Ascalon, cherries 
mud filberts from Cuartaus, in Asia Minor, the 
peach from Persia, the plum from Syria, the 
gomegranate from Cyprus, the quince from Sidon, 
tbe olive from Greece. Every year brings con- 
tfihutions from various parts of the world. 

The Royal Horticultural Society of England, 
which has grown up to such magnificent dimen- 
signs, and now wields such & potent influence in 
furthering the cause of Horticulture all over the 
world, did not exist until the commencement 








of the present century, at which time the ‘‘Lon- 
don Horticultural Society’’ was formed, through 
the exertions of Mr. Knight, Mr. Wedgewood, 
and Sir Joseph Banks. The Experimental Gar 
den of the Society was not formed until 1817, 
and in 1822 it was removed to its present situa 
tion at Chiswick. Since that time Horticultural 
Societies have sprung up in almost every part of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and horticultural im- 
provement has been ‘marching on’’ triumphant- 
ly in every part of the civilized world. In the 
United States it is making ‘‘giant strides,’ being 
compelled to do so in order to keep up with the 
progress of the arts and sciences and the won- 
derful development of agriculture and commerce. 
The establishing of Agricultural Colleges in all 
the States, with experimental gardens on their 
grounds, would be a most effectual method of 
forwarding ‘‘Horticultural Improvement,’’ as 
the suitableness of fruit to the climate and soil 
of each State could be fully ascertained by actual 
experiment, and the most approved fruits, to- 
gether with all the modern improvements in hor- 
ticulture, disseminated. It is true that the 
peach crop is liable to failure ia this country, 
and that dwarf pears and the choicest varieties 
of cherries sometimes disappoint the too san- 
guine expectations of the orchardist. It must be 
admitted that those pests of the orchard—the 
borer, the tent caterpillar, the apple-worm and 
the curculio, dispute every inch of ground with 
the horticulturist, but, with all these drawbacks, 
the United States surpasses every other counfry 
in climate and soil adapted for raising the great- 
est variety of fruit.—Southern Ruralist. 


oe 


Home Decoration. 

Next to wholesome food, home pleasures are 
necessary to enliven our spirits, promote our 
good health, and give a zest torural life. What 
can give greater satisfaction to a family of re- 
fined taste than to have the grounds around the 
homestead decorated with the beauties of natute 
so bountM&lly furnished us? The species and 
varieties of trees, shrubs, roses, vines, &c , are 
now so numerous that a choice selection can he 
made to suit every clime, soil and exposure, and 
to bloom and fruit all the growing season. See 
them tastefully arranged and gorgeously dressed 
with foliage of various colors, and decked with 
blooms far transcending the most costly jewelry 
in brilliancy, and perfuming the air with thetr 
fragrance. In windy days they gracefully bow, 
prance and whirl around like sprightly youth fn 
the dance, and the melody of the breeze sertes 
them for music. How beautiful the picture and 
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the great enjoyment, to those who can appreciate 
it. It makes a cot a palace, and a home a para- 
dise; the owner a king, and his wife a queen ; 
it imparts a dignity to the manly graces of sons, 
and lustre to the beauties and virtues of daugh- 
ters. The passing wayfarer is delighted with the 
scene, and sets it down in his mind as the abode 
of the great and good in heart, and the virtuous 
and wise in actions. 

After planting climbing viues to clothe the 
veranda, and a few decidous trees around the 
house for shade in summer, all the other trees, 
shrubs and roses should be so arranged over the 
lawn that all will be seen at one view. Set the 
more dwarf nearest the house, and the taller 
farther off, and they will appear to rise in grace- 
ful folds as they recede from the eye, and the 
contrast of size, form and color, of the various 
individuals will show to greater advantage, and 
that will give additional graces to their charm.— 
Rural Adv. 





Fruits in Southern Illinois. 

A writer on fruit growing in Illinois says: 

Three hundred and twenty-three miles south 
of Chicago, and forty-two miles north of Cairo, 
is the little town of South Pass, Union county, 
and the station Cobden, on the Illinois Central 
Railroad. The fruit farms here are all located 
on high hills, (bluffs they are called here,) the 
fruit trees and vines being in many places plant- 
ed on ground so steep thatit cannot be cultivated 
by horse labor. It is now the busiest of the 
berry season—the harvest of the strawberry crop. 
They began to ship from here on the 8th of this 
mouth, and have been daily shipping since, at 
the rate of from one to three car-loads of straw- 
berries a day. Yes, my dear friends, from three 
to ten hundred bushels daily from this point. 

As I write, over thirty spring wagons are un- 
loading at the depot. To-day the shipment is 
three large-sized fruit cars full of boxes of rich, 
luscious strawberries. The country dependent 
on this point for shipping facilities extend for 
about four miles north and south by qgout five 
miles east and west of this station. 

The ‘‘Wilson’s Albany’’ is the only variety 
grown here to any great extent for market. 
These berries are large and very firm, keep a 
long time, and can be handled without bruising; 
hence the principle reasons for cultivating that 
variety. No one here pretends that this is a good 
variety to eat, yet they grow them, simply be- 
cause they will bear shipping. Over three hun- 
dred acres of these, in many places almost pre- 
cipitous hill sides, are covered with strawberry- 
vines, and are yielding more than an average 





crop this year. Yearly, this grand area is being 
extended; to-day many hands are engaged in 
setting new vines, and they will continue to so 
work until late in the summer. It should be re 
membered that every foot of this land was but 
eight years ago covered with the primitive fom 
ests, and that since that time the trees have been 
felled and burnt up, (in log heaps—not for fire- 
wood, but simply to get rid of it,) and the place 
made to put on somewhat of a civilized appear- 
ance. 

The berries are pieked by men, women and 
children, natives (as they are here called) ‘‘to 
the manor born.’’? The growers pay from two 
to three cents per quart for picking, the lower 
price being paid for picking from the most proli- 
fic vines. The berries are all put up in quart 
boxes, which are all made here, there being three 
box factories within this fruit range. The man- 
ufacturers charge eight dollars per thousand for 
the box material, and the shippers have the boxes 
nailed together in their shipping sheds, where 
they are used. They pay children twenty cents 
per hundred for making the boxes, so that when 
ready to put into crates to ship, the boxes cost 
just one cent a piece. This, with the price paid 
for picking and for the crates, will make the ber- 
ries cost the grower five cents per quart at the 
station here. 

One week more will close up the strawherry 
harvest, after which time raspberries will begin 
to ripen, and be shipped. I cannot learn that 
there are more than from twenty to fifty acres in 
raspberries at this point, so it will be seen that 
the supply from here will be comparatively 
small. : 

Early apples will then be shipped, and by the 
time that crop is over, peaches will be ready; so 
that through the rest of this month, and through 
June and July, there will bea cunstant stream of 
fruit flowing northward from this point. 

The pear crop will be large here. I was shown 
some trees that the owners estimated would net 
them ten dollars each. Pears are largely grown 
around here. One man has over twelve thou- 
sand pear trees on his place, while many have 
from one to six thousand. Dwarf pears are quite 
largely planted, but all plant standards for their 
permanent orchards, the dwarfs lasting only un- 
til the standards come into bearing. 

The quantity of peaches to be shipped from 
this point is estimated by different persons at 
from 300,000 to 600,000 boxes. Even the lowest 
number seems almost incredible, yet when we 
know that there are about 200,000 bearing trees 
here, much of the wonderment will be ‘used 
up.’ He is looked upon as a small cultivator 
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who has not five thousand peach trees. One 
man claims to have shipped thirty-seven thou- 
sand boxes last year. Ido not vouch for the 
truth of the statement, but so he assured me. 
Vegetables are quite largely grown here—to- 
matoes and sweet potatoes especially. These 
grow in the valleys and ravines where the land 
is too low for fruit..One man here has over three 


‘acres of tomatoes, and another gentleman has 


about ten acres of sweet potato plants set out. 
General farming is not carried on to any extent 
here. Almost all the flour, pork, and so on, 
used by the first growers, is imported the ground 
being too valuable to be used for growing those 
staples. 





Earth for Poultry House. 

The employment of ‘dry, pulverized earth as 
the means of deodorizing poultry houses, appears 
to be worthy of more attention than it has hith- 
erto received, The fact that from four hundred 
to five hundred fowls can by its aid be kept in 
one building together, with less smell than can 
be found in any ordinary fowl-house, capable of 
accommodating a dozen chickens, is very con- 
clusive as to its efficacy. In the building of the 
National Poultry Company, where this fact has 
been ascertained, seven or eight fowls are kept 
in each compartment, twelve feet by three feet, 
and yet there is no smell or trace of moisture. 

Mr. Grevelin informs us that if a much larger 
number are put into each run the ground be- 
comes moist, ceases to deodorize, and the birds 
become at once unhealthy. It should be stated 
that the droppings that fall from the perches at 
night are removed from the runs next morning, 
and that the dry earth only receives the manure 
that falls through the day; this bas its moisture 
absorbed so speedily by the earth that it at once 
becomes pulverized, mixes with the soil and 
ceases to smell. So powerful is the deodorizing 
effect of the earth that it does not require to be 
renewed in the runs for many weeks together. 

It appears a question how far this systerh may 
or may not be extended. It is applicable to pri- 
vate poultry houses? Can it be usefully employ- 
ed at poultry shows? Would it answer in places 
where it is requisite to keep birds in close con- 
finement? Can it be advantageously used in 
zoological gardens? .The employment of earth 
closets as a means of deodorizing that which 
would otherwise become offensive sewage is well 
known, and we have no doubt that many of our 
“feathered friends’’ might be greatly benefitted 
by an extension of the system that has been so 
successfully indugurated at Bromley.—-London 
Field. 





S. Lewis, of Boone county, Illinois, gives in 
the Prairie Farmer his ideas upon the above sub- 
ject: ‘‘In the first place she should be square 
built, have a short nose and short years, short 
legs and back, with latter hollow or bent. 
Shoulders should be heavy and deep. Never let 
her raise pigs until she is a year old, and never 
but one litter the first year. Then, if she proves 
a good milker, let her raise two litters per year. 
I speak of her being a good milker. This is as 
essential in a breeding sow as in a good mare. 
Such an animal will raise better pigs, and, of 
course, her progeny will be better hogs for the 
market. I find that hasty pudding and milk for 
the supper and breakafst, and corn for dinner, 
constitute a very good diet for the breeding sow. 
A great many farmers have fallen into an error in 
not allowing plenty of straw for abed. Many 
build a warm pen in order to avoid giving her 
much straw. Lether run toa straw stack,and she 
will build a nest to suit herself. If this is not con- 
venient, she should have plenty of straw in the 
pen. Attend to these matters, and I will war- 
rant no trouble in raising pigs in the coldest 
weather.” 


ad 


Scientific Farming. 

As Solomon condenses the whole duty of man 
into two precepts—‘‘Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments,’’ so the whole business and pur- 
pose-of farming may be embraced in two max- 
ims, as follows: 

lst. To raise the largest possible crops with 
the least possible labor. 

2d. To maintain the fertility of the soil with 
the least possible exhaustion. 

The first of these maxims has commanded gen- 
eral attention throughout the United States, and 
a rage for large crops at whatever expense of 
future fertility, have become almost a mania in 
many parts of the country. The present system 
of giving prizes at our Agricultural Fairs, ifgit 
does not tend directly to produce this state of in- 
difference to the future productiveness of our 
fields, certaiuly does nothing to counteract it.— 





Who ever heard of a society offering a premi- 
um for the best series of crops on the same field 
for five or ten years? To maintain the fertility 
of the soil is not only one of the principle inter- 
ests of the farmer, but it is a duty he owes to 
those who are to succeed him in his business. 
Fortunately the two maxims above stated in no 
way conflict with each other. 


The largest possible crop may be produced this 
year without materially impairing the capacity of 
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the soil, and repeat the same next year, and each 
succeeding year indefinitely. 

A good soil can be worn out only by criminal 
neglect and carelessness in its cultivation. Ino 
England, fields that have been cultivated a thou- 
sand years, are now producing forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and each year marks a slow 
but certain increase in the crop. The average 
per acre of crops in the agricultural counties of 
Eugland has advanced twenty per cent. since the 
beginning of this century. The same is true of 
Sweden, and of portions of France, Germany 
and Belgium. This is to be attributed mainly 
to the application of scientfic principles, pointed 
gut by Sir Humphrey Davy in England, Sheele 
in Sweden, Bousingault in France, and Liebig 
in Germany. While this is true in the old 
world, how have we fared in thiscountry? If we 
take the census of 1840, and compare it with that 
af 1860, we shall discover while the aggregate 
production has greatly increased, the average per 
acre has been constantly diminishing. Between 
1840 and 1850 this was true of all the States in 
all the principle crops cultivated; but between 
1850 and 1860 several of the States nearly main- 
tained their average, while one of them, Massa- 
chusetts, and several counties in others, show a 
small advance.—Pror. R. T. Brown—Northwest- 
ern Farmer. 
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Dressing Poultry for Market. 


The following hints on poultry-dressing are 
gathered from a circular lately issued by Morri- 
son, Taylor & Co., of this city. The instruc- 
tions are so thoroughly practical, that we believe 
we will be consulting the interests of such of our 


readers as are in the habit of marketing fowls, : 


by giving them a place in our columns. 

‘We would hereremark that ‘scrawliug’ poul- 
try always sells low in this market, and that be- 
tween a well dressed fowl and a poorly dressed 
one, the difference in price will make a fair profit, 
Ist. Food in the coop injures the appearance and 
sale, therefore, keep from food twenty-four hours 
before killing. 2d. Opening the veinsin the neck 
is the best mode of killing. 

If the head be taken off at first, the skia will 
recede from the neck bone, presenting a repulsive 
spectacle. 3d. most of the poultry in this mar- 
ket is ‘‘scalded’’ or ‘‘wet picked,’’ ‘‘dry picked’’ 
is preferred by a few, and sells to a limited ex- 
tent only, at full prices. Poultry may be picked 
dry, without difficulty, if done without delay 
after killing. The bird, held by the legs, should 
be immersed, and lifted up and down in the wa- 





ter three times. Continue to hold the bird by 
the legs with one hand, while plucking the feath- 
ers with the other, without a moment’s delay 
after taking out. If skillfully handled in this 
way, the feathers and pin-feathers may all be re- 
moved without breaking the skin. A torn or 
broken skin greatly injures the appearance. 4th. 
The intestines should not be “‘drawn.”’ 

After removing the feathers, the head may Le 
taken off, and the skin drawn over the neck bone 
and tied. This is the best method, though much 
comes to the marke} with the head on. 5th. It 
should next be ‘“‘plunged,’’ by being dipped 
about two seconds into water, nearly, or quite, 
boiling hot, and then at ence into cold water the 
same length of time. It should be entirely cold, 
but not frozen, before being packed. 6th. In 
packing, use clean hand-thrashed rye straw. If 
this cannot be had, wheat or oat straw will an 
swer, but be sure that it is clean and free from 
dust. Place a layer of straw at the bottom, then 
alternate layers of poultry and straw, taking cane 
to stow snugly, back upwards, legs under the 
body, filling vacancies with straw, and filling the 
package so that the cover will drive down very 
closely upon the contents, to prevent shifting on 
the way. Boxesare the best packages, and shoulal 
contain from, say, 150 to 300 Ibs.—- Canada Fur- 
mer. 


~~ 
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Raising Stock. 


A correspondent of the Utica Herald sends the 
following sensible hit in regard to raising stock : 
‘Every breeder of mules knows that a good 
horse colt cannot be expected from a mare that 
has borne mules. The common theory of this fs 
that the blood of the mare becomes permanently 
affected by that of the fwtus, giving mulish 
characteristics to her subsequent progeny. Ap- 
plying this to the cow, is it not likely that the 
blood of the cow is permanently tainted when 
she is made to bear bad blooded calves? And can 
farmers expect ever to raise good stock from cows 
to which, for the purpose of making them milky 
ers, they have been in the habit of using any 
runt of a bull they could pick up?” 


2ee 
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Wass ror Bopies or Fruir Trees.—One outce 
of copperas to eight or ten gallous of water forts 
a good wash, and is advised for trial as a pee 
ventive against blight. One pound of bleacher’ 


soda and one gallon of water forms a wash thas 
cleans off all insects, and leaves the trees with 
fresh, ‘young looking, healthy bark.— Hortégut 
rist, 
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: Agricultural Machinery. 

The farmers of our Eastern States, compelled 
to till rocky and uneven lands, and used to small 
holdings, do not know by experience, all of the 
changes which tmproved machinery has wrought 
in agricultural operations on the great Westera 
prairies. There, machines do the labor of men 
to such a degree, that the farmer’s heavicst toils 
are lightened, and one man is enabled to achieve 
with ease, the work of half a dozen. 


We saw recently, a corn-field of one hundred 
and sixty acres, on the ‘‘Grand Prairie,’’ in the 
plowing, planting and cultivation of which, no 
man walked astep. A rotary spader drawn by 
four horses, and driven by aman upon the box, 
plowed the field to a uniform depth of eight 
inches, and gave such thorough tilth that it was 
not necessary to use a harrow at all. <A corn- 
planter drawn by two horses, and driven by a 
man upon the box, next planted seed. A culti- 
vator drawn by two mules, one walking upon each 
side of the knee-high corn, and driven by a man 
upon the box, completed the culture of a row at 
a single operation ; and ia the tool house lay an- 
other machine, also to be drawn by horses, 
which will cut dowa the cora when it is ripe, and 
lay it in regular rows, to be fiaally gathered by 
hand. But it is expected that by next year this 
machiue will be so improved as to gather up the 
corn also. 

When it is remembered that the farmer who 
follows the common plow or cultivator during 
a long summer’s day, performs a march of from 
ten to fourteen miles, it will be seen what a boon 
is the machinery which relieves him from this 
toil. And when we remember how scarce were 
men during the last four years in the West, we 
shall see that but for such labor-saving imple- 
ments our vast crops of cerexls could have been 
neither planted nor gathered. ‘ 

The farm of which the corn-field we speak of 
was a part, has seven hundred acres in a single 
field of timothy. Of what use would this be if 
it had to be cut by hand? Buta half-dozen har- 
vesting machines sufficed to cut it all in good 
time; and it will do without ‘ groaning,’ the work 
of half a regiment of men; patent horse-rakes, 
guther it up, and two hay presses upon the place, 
squeeze it into bales fit for shipping. Seventeen 
and a half miles of board fence enclose a little 
more than half of this farm, which has as part 
uf its furniture, comfortable sheds for 10,000 
sheep, a rat-proof corn crib holding 15,000 bush- 
els of corn, and extensive stabling for horses. 


What machinery has thus done for the Westit 
will do for the South, now that free labor is sub- 





stituted for that of slaves. Weseeno reason why 
the cotton and ‘sugar fields of a great part of the 
South should not be tilled by machinery. These 
fields are—in Louisiana, Mississippi, and indeed 
in almost the whole of the cotton and sugar re+ 
gion~—level and devoid of rocks; and these are 
the only conditions necessary to the successful 
use of the most valuable farm machinery. The 
slaves, ignorant and careless because they had no 
interest in the work, used only the rudest and 
clumsiest tools; but in the hands of intelligent 
freedmen, the rotary spader or steam plow, or cul- 
tivator, can be used as well on the immense level 
bottom-lands of Louisiana, where sugar is grown, 
as on the prairies for corn and wheat. 

Yankee ingenuity, too, will presently set it- 
self to work to devise new implements for the 
more economical and rapid prosecution of such 
labor as cotton-picking and cane-cutting. The 
next ten years will witness an immense revolu- 
tion in the methods of cultivating the great sta- 
ples of the South, and the fruits of that change 
will be a greatly increased production of cotton 
and sugar by the help of free labor, and—what 
the use of machinery always brings with it— 
such increased rewards for intelligent labor, as 
will prove, even to the most ignorant of the 
southern population, the importance of schools, 
and the pecuniary value of Education —J. Y. 
Evening Post. 

f= Wm. Griffith, of North East, Pa., in a 
letter to the Country Gentleman, says: ‘‘To the 
thousands of growers and lovers of choice grapes, 
the best and fuirest of all fruits, I will here Leg 
leave to state, that my family have for many 
years enjoyed the luxury, (are they not a luxu- 
ry ?) of luscious grapes, from November to May, 
picked, handled and packed in the manner al- 
ready described, and kept in an out-house, (car- 
riage-house,) until the frost of winter becomes 
quite severe, (they must not be allowed to freeze, ) 
when they are removed to.an unoccupied airy 
room in the house, where they remain through 
the winter—save that during a few of the cold- 
est nights, and some few days if the cold be 
quite severe, they are placed in the corner of the 
dining-room, or some other room where they are 
not injured by high temperature. Wheat or 
buckwheat bran, sawdust or cotton batting, may 
be employed in packing the grapes, without whol- 
ly destroying then; but I recommend keeping 
these damaging absorbents in separate boxes, 
and if convenient, in separate rooms.’’ 








A silver chain around a dog’s neck will not 
prevent his barking or biting. 
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Arrangement of Fields. 
CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER NUMBEE. 


While the four-field system commented on in 
our last number, is inconsistent, apparently, with 
well-established theories, it has been eminently 
profitable in practice. Just the contrary must be 
said of the system recommended by Jo: n Taylor, 
in his, Arator, a book famous inits day; and his 
too, was a four-field system. He was the earnest 
advocate of what he called ‘‘improvement by 
enclosing.’’ By this he meant the shutting up 
his fields during two years of the four; allowing 
no stock to come upon them, but having all the 
growth of the two years to perish on the ground. 
That this was better for the land than what he 
called the ‘‘execrable’’ three-shift system for 
which he proposed to substitute it, may not be de- 
nied. Theaccumulation of vegetable matter,and 
covering the surface for two years, instead of one, 
must add materially to the stores of plant-food. 
But after all, the result in crops, being one year 
of corn and one of wheat, rye or oats, was not 
eminently remunerative ; and the natural growth, 
which should afford fertilizing material, was not 
of a character to satisfy the wishes of an im- 
prover. Weeds which would leave nothing but 
indigestible woody matter, while they sowed 
broadcast millions of noxious seeds; and grasses 
which, while yielding little in bulk, took such 
tight hold upon the land that it was the work of 
years to eradicate them, were not very promising 
elements of success. The corn might be a good 
crop, but the wheat, growing poorly always 
after corn, had now the crop of weeds from the 
abounding seeds to contend with, and worse 





still, the tenacious blue grass. Both evils in- 


creased in magnitude as the land grew richer, 


and as time allowed seeds and roots to accumu- 
latein thesoil. One year’s cleansing cultivation 
in corn was not sufficient to prevent this increase 
of evil. 

INTRODUCTION OF CLOVER. 

When the clover culture came in, and was 
considered indispensable in an improving system, 
this condition of the ground, which was bad 
enough as to wheat growing, became altogether 
unbearable. Clover refuses absolutely to grow 
in a soil foul with the undigested remains of 
other plants. When we would have had it take 
the field after wheat the attempt was a failure. 
Thorough cleanliness was a sine gua non. A 
system, therefore, which gave ample rest, and 
abundant returns of vegetable elements, and 
seemed to comply with all the demands of an in- 
telligent theory, failed. It did not work well in 
practice. But when a cleansing cultivation al- 
lowed the introduction of clover, when in the 
same number of fields a third crop was taken in 
four yexrs, much heavier than the others, and 
usually considered, with the exception of Indian 
corn, the most exhausting of all, we have, with 
this additional draft upon the soil, a simultaneous 
increase in its power of production. The prac- 
tice became most successful when the com- 
mon theory would have objected that the land 
was being exhausted by overworking. It was 
improving fastest, in fact, while giving most 
crops. 

The explanation of this is that the rapid 
cropping kept the land in order for clover. In 
the working of this system, neither weeds nor 
blue grass have any opportunity to establish 
themselves. The clover gathers more fresh ma- 
terial from subsoil and atmosphere in six months’ 
growth of its second season, than the native 
plants would accumulate in two years. As soon 
as it reiches perfection, having in the meantime 
had entire possession of the ground, and just at 
the point when the native growth would begin to 
take possession, the plow comesin and turnsdown 
all that is left. The clover stems being very per- 
ishable, present nosuch impediment to the wheat 
crop as other plants of the same bulk would, 
and soon become incorporated with the soil. The 
rag-weed, an annual which always follows wheat, 
leaves upon the ground a large amount of 
vegetable matter, which, like the clover stems, 
is very destructible. It occupies the field from 
harvest through the following fall, and is finally 
plowed under in the preparation for a corn crop. 
The obnoxious natives have been kept in check, 
and the cleansing culture of the corn crop has put 
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the land in thorough order for the clover, which 
is sown with the succeeding crop of wheat. 

The value of clover is strikingly illustrated in 
the difference in results between the four-field 
system of John Taylor, and that which prevails 
now. The former yielded two crops in four 
years, and left the ground foul with an accumu- 
lating evil of noxious weeds. The latter takes 
within the four years another crop, superior in 
profit to either of the others, and leaves the 


ground clear of weeds, and at a higher point of 


productiveness. 

This difference in results exposes, too, the folly 
of the old notion that land needs rest. The 
more crops produced the more it is capable of 
producing, if so managed as to give it ample 
food. The necessary working of frequent crops 
puts it, physically, in that condition in which it 
profits most by absorption of fertilizing ele- 
ments from the atmosphere; and in which its 
own material is operated upon and made availa- 
ble by atmospheric agency. 


FIVE FIELDS. 


Notwithstanding what we have said of the 
profitable experience of those who have prac- 
ticed the four-field system with clover, we should 
be tempted to guard against any risk of ultimate 
failure by a change in one point. We should 
make the four fields five, and sowing timothy 
seed with the clover, take a crop of timothy hay, 
when we now take wheat, and have this follow 
immediately after the timothy. The year de- 
voted to clover might, in this case, be a year of 
pesturage, and thus allow a‘very considerable 
addition to the stock. This stock would,advanta- 
geously, consume the large quantity of straw and 
corn fodder, otherwise entirely lost except for ma- 
nure, and thus bring a large extra item of profit. 
If to this stock the corn be fed as it should be, 
the manure would be greatly increased in value, 
and the fertility of the soil proportionably im- 
proved. 

The only objections that could be made to this 
change would be that the additional year given 
to grass might allow the native grasses to multi- 
ply to the prejudice of the clover; and that so 
old a sod might be unsuitable to the growth of 
wheat. These would be very material cbhjections 
should they be realized in practice. The whole 
profit of the system is based upon the success of 
the clover, and that must be made secure at any 
rate; and the wheat crop on the clover fallow is 
the chief money crop, and deserves to be es- 
pecially regarded. 

As to the effect upon the clover, we think that 
a well-set sod of clover and timothy would, dur- 





ing two years, so completely hold possession of 
the ground as to exclude entirely all intruders, 
and that the intermediate workings between 
these and the next sowing would be sufficient to 
put the ground in a good state of preparation. 
As regards the wheat, assuming, as said above, 
that the clover and timothy will exclude native 
grasses which might prove hurtful to it; and 
being well assured that the sod of timothy which 
would prevail when we break the ground for 
wheat, is very congenial to that crop, we appre- 
hend nothing on this score. It is said, indeed, 
to make a preparation for wheat, only inferior 
to clover; and, in this case, the good effects of the 
clover growing of the previous year are added to 
the good qualities of the timothy sod. Such a 
sod, it has been asserted, is especially advanta- 
geous on lands liable to heaving under the in- 
fluence of frost. Wheat is said to be under no 
circumstances so secure against ‘‘winter-killing.’’ 
No soil in the world is so uncertain as that of 
the prairie on account of winter-killing. Yet 
the early settler raises wheat on the original 
tough sward with very uniform success; so it is 
maintained that the sod of timothy is, in this 
respect, very favorable to wheat. Under the in- 
fluence of these opinions we should be tempted 
to seek the advantages offered by the extra grass 
crop, and make at least a fair trial of five fields 
instead of four. 
THREE FIELDS. 

The system which has prevailed in the tobacco- 
growing region is a three-field rotation. In 
this, the plan of operations was adopted with 
reference to the requirements of the staple crop. 
There was no reason why the four-field system 
should not still have been practiced, but the fact 
that the most important periods of the wheat 
crop come when tobacco most demands attention. 
This system may have been indeed still more 
successful with tobacco than corn, because it is a 
more thoroughly cleansing crop. With the very 
nice cultivation that it demands is combined the 
dense shade of the later period of its growth, 
destroying every vestige of the natural grasses, 
and making a better preparation for wheat ané 
clover than could be made by the corn crop. 
But the time for preparing the fallow for the 
main crop of the four-field plan, is the month of 
August or September, just the most engrossing 
period of the tobacco cultivation ; and the time 
of harvesting this crop, the month of July, when 
both tobacco and corn need close attention. The 
one field of wheat is, therefore, as much as can 
be well managed with a full crop of tobacco on 
hand. Theseeding of this field isa comparative- 
ly small affair, being done after the tobacco is 
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taken off, when the ground is already in the best 
condition for the seed. ; 

This rotation embraces corn and _ tobacco 
in the first year. That is, there being three 
fields, only the best portion of a field is given to 
tobacco, and the remainder to corn. The tobac- 
co is followed by wheat, and the corn by wheat, 
if thought capable of producing it. Since the 
introduction of guano and other fertilizers this 
is much.more common than formerly. If not 
wheat, then rye or oats would take its place. 
The faults of this system, under the operation of 
which there has been less improvement than any 
other, and in some sections great deterioration, 
is not in the shortness of the course, as at first 
might be supposed. The preparation for corn or 
tobacco, beginning in the spring, and the crop of 
small grain, coming off in July of the following 
year, only about fifteen months of the thirty-six 
are consumed in the growth of exhausting crops; 
twenty-one months are occupied by the improv- 
ing crop of clover. However ‘‘execrable’’ such 
a system without clover may have been, as pro- 
nounced by Taylor, with clover, it cannot be 
thought otherwise than ameliorating. Nor is its 
failure to be attributed, as is too commonly done, 
to the exhausting character of the tobacco crop. 
It is not found in practice to leave the ground ex- 
hausted ; there is scarcely a crop known to us 
that does not flourish immediately after it. It 
returns, in the stalks and other waste, a large 
proportion of its bulk in valuable manure; a 
somewhat careful estimate has put the value of 
these returns from four acres of good growth as 
equal to that of a ton of Peruvian guano. When 
it is recollected, too, that no seed is allowed to 
ripen, except on a few plants, and that its broad 
leaves gather, necessarily, much from the atmos- 
phere, we may understand how mistaken is the 
common opinion as to the very exhausting quali- 
ties of this crop. 

The difficulty lies rather in its engrossing char- 
acter. It commands, in the first place, nearly all 
the available manures of the farm. It selects 
the best portions of the lands and requires the 
manure to be placed here instead of on those 
parts which most require its aid to put them in 
a condition to improve by a growth of clover. 
It so occupies the labor of the farm that very lit- 
tle time can be given to gathering materials for 
manure, or to other methods of improvement. 
The fault then, is notin the system, or in the 
character of the plant. It is in the management 
which aims at very large crops of tobacco—im- 
proving the tobacco ground, and working it in 
a manner truly admirable, but leaving every- 
thing else to take care of itself under the ‘‘ex- 





ecrable’’ system of those fields without manure, 
and for want of manure to start with, without 
clover. The fertilizers of the markets have, of 
late years, in very great measure, supplied this 
defect; enabling the farmer to get a growth of 
clover upon these out lands, and at the same time 
an increased crop of grain sufficient to pay their 
cost. 

Another great fault, not of this rotation, but 
of the management assuciated with it, was the 
failure to make independent provision for the 
necessary working stock. It was to be pas- 
tured exclusively on these fields, early and late. 
Nor was this all. The constant temptation 
to add a little to every class of stock, now 
a promising colt, now a calf, then a few 
lambs, and worse than all, a silently increasing 
stock of hogs, not only eating, but rooting out 
the substance of the land, were the common fea- 
tures of this system. 

The temptations attendant upon tobacco grow- 
ing are like those which attend its consumption, 
temptations to excess. Our weaknesses follow 
us in our pursuits as in our pleasures, and 
whether we cultivate too largely or smoke in 
excess, the consequent evils are attributed to 
the nature of the vile ‘‘weed.’’ We think that 
in both cases the ‘‘weed’’ is a good thing when 
wisely used. 


oo 


Pure Air for Feeding Cattle. 

A writer in a New England Journal deprecates, 
even for that stern climate, what he calls the 
‘* new-fangled notion”’ of having tight stables 
for cattle. He thirfks it a great mistake, because 
he has found by observation, that they do better, 
ordinarily, in open sheds, or in a house imper- 
fectly, that is, not tightly, boarded. So the idea 
was, some years ago, very common with tobacco 
planters, that their crops would cure better if 
hung in sheds or houses slatted, instead of tightly 
weather-boarded. In both cases, a plenty of 
fresh air was needed, and the error, so far as it 
was one, was in supposing that there was no way 
in which a sufficiency of air could be had with- 
out the degree of exposure which is injurious to 
the cattle in the one case, and the tobacco in the 
other. 

As regards the latter, nothing is clearer than 
the importance of a free circulation of dry air 
thronghout the house, while curing, and the 
slatted siding effects this purpose. But, even 
while curing, it is sometimes desirable to exclude 
the air for a time, if it be very damp and warm ; 
and, after curing, then it is well to exclude it as 
far as possible, the changes of weather being in- 
jurious to it as it as it hangs in the house. More 
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judicious managers have, therefore, so arranged 
their houses, by hanging on hinges an occasional 
plank of the weather-bvarding, that the air is 
freely admitted through these and the doors in 
all good weather, and shut off when it is desira- 
ble to do so. | 

So as regards cattle, it is‘probable that most 

of us have remarked the superior thriftiness of 
cattle not much cared for in the way of protec- 
tion over such as may have been stabled. Yet 
we may be very sure that warmth is favorable to 
the growth and fattening of stock. But if while 
we keep them warm, we give them slow poison 
in the shape of foul air, we may be sure they 
will not thrive. This happens to be too gener- 
ally the ease. On the other hand those which 
are habitually exposed to the open air are never 
80 poisoned. 
* The extra cold they have to endure is counter- 
acted by the excess of food which they consume— 
for they usually have free access to straw or hay, 
or eorn-fodder. Each animal has within him a 
furnace in which this excess of food is burned to 
keep up the temperature of the body. He, there- 
fore, if he can get quiet enough to supply fat and 
muscle, as well as fuel to keep him warm, may 
do very well so far as his health and comfort is 
concerned. But his master must Icok well lest 
he find the fuel furnished very costly, or lest it 
appear that the fat laid up in store in the fall has 
been drawn upon to keep his furnace in active 
operation. 

The true economy of this case would be to 
have the cattle stables perfectly comfortable as 
regards warmth, yet perfectly well ventilated. 
This is especially necessary in cases of feeding 
with costly food for the rapid increase of flesh 
and fat. in order to secure perfect ventilation, 
let the opinion of an experienced architect be 
taken for some permanent arrangement, which 
svill not depend upon the opening and closing of 
doors. There should be enough fresh air con- 
stantly introduced without allowing it to blow 
directly upon the animals, which are more fiable 
to colds in proportion to their habitual comfort. 

But cleanliness and pure air will depend still 
upon the internal keeping of the stables as re- 
gards the litter and droppings of cattle. The 
very attempts to preserve cleanliness are fre- 
quently the means of keeping the air foul, for 
the continued removal of excrement leaves the 
surface to dry by evaporation, and the air is kept 
in a state of continued pollution. 

We can but think that the best remedy for this, 
as well as the bcst mode of management for the 
comfort of the animal and tbe convenience of the 
feeder, is what is called in England ‘‘ box-feed- 





ing.’’ This consists in keeping each animal in 
the stable in a box or pen some ten feet square, 
where he is at liberty to move and turn at pleas- 
ure; the animal to be well littered daily, and 
the dung not removed till the end of the season, 
if possible. Ifis alleged that, under the weight 
of the animal the manure becomes so well tramped 
that fermentation does not take place in any mis- 
chievous degree, and at a low temperature, such 
as we have during the winter, not at all; hence 
there is no loss or damage to the manure, and 
the expense is saved of daily cleaning the stables. 

It has been found that from fifteen to twenty 
pounds of straw daily is sufficient to keep the 
animal clean, and to absorb the liquid part of 
the manure. 

With this treatment there is little foul air gen- 
erated, and no escape of ammonia, as there is no 
fermentation ; the animal is kept dry and warm, 
and quiet; for he has always a good comfortable 
bed, and no disturbance of whatever sort. It is 
true, it requires much stable room, and an abun- 
dance of litter. On grain farms of any extent, 
the latter is no objection, for it is an object to 
convert the straw and litter into good manure. 

In the spring the manure goes out as long, un- 
fermented manure, and may thus be thrown on 
the grass land ; or those who want it rotted, can 
throw it then into heaps forfermentation. It will 
be of the very best quality, having lost nothing 
by premature evaporation, or by the washing of 
rains, and being enriched by the character of the 
food given to stall-fed cattle. 


~~ 





Origin of Petroleum. 

The question of the source of petroleum has 
been frequently discussed, but no satisfactory 
solution of the problem has yet been reached. 
Objections have been urged against every theory 
hitherto broached, and it must be admitted that 
this substance still remains a mystery. 

The distinguished French chemist, Barthelot, 
has made a. new suggestion, which has, at least, 
the merit of originality. Assuming that the in- 
terior of the earth contains the alkaline metals in 
a free state, he finds the carbonic acid every- 
where present on the crust of the globe, capable 
of producing these oily substances. The first 
action is the formation of a peculiar substance, 
acetylene, which is always generated in imperfect 
combustions, by the reducing action of the alka- 
line metals upon the carbonic acid, or earthy 
carbonates. This combines with the alkaline 
metals to form acetylides. When these are de- 
composed in the presence of watery vapor, they 
give rise to various oily and tarry matters, such 
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«3 Barthelot has shown to result from the action 
of heat upon the substance in question. 

If these speculations are well-grounded, there 
is no necessity for supposing petroleum to have 
resulted from the destructive distillation of coal, 
or vegetable matter, and the stilPwider diffusion 
of this remarkable body may be looked for. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that its author 
put this notice forward as a mere suggestion, and 
not as a well-digested theory. 


Book Table. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Conducted by Professors B. Silliman, and James 
D. Dana, in connection with Professors Asa 
Gray, Louis Agassiz, and Wolcott Gibbs, of 
Cambridge. And Professors S. W. Johnson, 
George J. Brush, and H. A. Newton, of New 
Haven. Published the first of every second 
month at New Haven, Ct. Price Siz Dollars per 
year. We arein receipt of Nos. 124 and 125, 
July and September. ‘he names of its editors 
leave us nothing to say as to the character of this 
Journal, so long and well known by scientific 
men throughout the country. 





AMERICAN QuARTERLY CuUrcH RevIEw, con- 
ducted by N S. Richardson, D. D., No. 37 Bible 
House, Astor Place, N. Y., p¥ice $3. This very 
able Quarterly should be in the hands of at least 
every Protestant Episcopal churchman, who 
would fortify himself in the truths of his own 
faith, and inform himself thoroughly on the 
points which separate him from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the one hand, and the numerous 
Protestant denominations on the other. 


Lonpoy QuaRTERLY AND BLackwoop.—We are 
indebted to the Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, 38 Walker street, New York, for these 
valuable re-publications. These famous reviews 
abound in magazine reading of the highest order, 
and should take the place of much of the trashy 
material of the same sort, originating in this 
country. 


Z&F We have to thank the publishers, Messrs. 
T. Ellwood Zell & Co., Nos. 17 & 19 S. Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, for a copy of ‘‘ Mackenzie’s 
10,000 Receipts,’’ contuining a vast amount of 
useful and interesting information; many of the 
receipts being alone worth much more than the 
price of the book. 8 vo., cloth, gilt, 469 pages. 


Outo State AGRIccLTURAL Report ror 1865.— 
We acknowledge the receipt of this report, 
though too late for examination. It is a hand- 
some volume of more than 400 pages. 





Diseases OF THE AMERICAN SPaBLe, FIELD AND 
Farm Yarb, by Robert McClure, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Philadelphia, is received too late for exam- 
ination and notice this month. 
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Dr. Jonny O. Wuarton.—The numerous friends 
of this gentleman, and it is rare that any man 
has so many, will be sorry to learn that he re- 
signed the office of Register of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural College at the last meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, to take effect on the first of 
November, and that he proposes to move to the 
State of Mississippi, where many members of his 
family are now residing. 

Dr. Wharton has been, for more than thirty 
years, prominent among the public meu of the 
State, and always one of the most zealous friends 
of whatever he deemed calculated to promote its 
agricultural interests. He was one of the pro- 
jectors of the Maryland Agricultural College ; 
one of the original corporators, and one of the 
very few, to whose earnest determination, it 
owed its origin. In the responsible and influen- 
tial position of Register, he has given to it many 
of the best years of his life; serving it always 
with an energy and devotion, which grew out of 
an earnest conviction of the benefits to the agri- 
cultural community, of which such an Institution 
is capable. In leaving it, and the State, he car- 
ries with him the regrets and heartiest good 
wishes of a host of friends, whom his genial 
manners and warm heart have attracted, and bis 
truth and genuine worth have attached to him. 





Tue MaryYLanD AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—We 
spoke with some confidence, in our September 
number, of the probable reopening of this In- 
stitution about the first of October. Our an- 
ticipations were too sanguine. Ata meeting of 
the Board of Trustees held in September, too 
late for notice in our last number, it was not 
deemed expedient to open again earlier than the 
firstof January. We learn now that itis definite- 
ly determined to commence operations again with 
the new year, and that another meeting of the 
Board will be held on the twelfth of November, 
to elect Professors, and perfect the re-organiza- 
tion. 





Fixe Grapes —Mr. David Miller, of Carlisle, 
Pa., has sent us by express a box of Concord 
grapes, which we found to be of very superior 
quality. They are not so large as those noticed 
last month, but quite equal, if not superior in 
other respects. See his advertisement. 
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State Agricultural Society. 

Having had numerous applications from gen- 
tlemen in various parts of the State who were 
members of the MaryLanp Srate AGRICULTURAL 
Society, to call a meeting with a view of taking 
steps to its re-organization, and believing that 
the time has come to organize an Agricultural 
Society, I respectfully request all gentlemen in 
the State, favorable to the organization of a State 
Agricultural Society, to meet at No.67 West Fuy- 
elte street, in the city of Baltimore, on WEDNES- 
DAY, 14th or Novemser, next, at 12 o’clock, M. 

Joun MerRYMAN. 
Hayfields, Oct. 20, 1866. 


Just as we are closing up our matter for this 
month’s issue, we have received the above which 
speaks for itself, and which we have only time to 
commend to the fuvourable response of our Mary- 
land readers.—E ts. 





Gleanings from October Number of 
** Horticulturist.’ 


Grape Cultings.—Made as soon as the foliage 
of the vine drops, and planted out in weil-pre- 
pared land, will start early in the spring, and 
make a stronger and better growth, than when 
made during winter and planted out in the spring. 


Cause of Rot in Grapes.—In the discussion at 
the Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Asssociation, 
the cause of disease, rot, &c., was ascribed in a 
great measure, to permitting the vines to overbear, 
and thus reducing their vitality, and ability to 
endure extreme changes of temperature. 


Seedling Grape Vines, Magnolias, and Orna- 
mental Shrubs, should be protected the first win- 
ter. Many are destroyed the first winter that 
would otherwise prove hardy. 


Norton's Virginia Grape.—Mr. Husmann does 
not say too much in praise of this grape when 
it can be successfully ripened. It makes a wine 
heavier than the best clarets, and approaches 
more nearly to Port, than any other with which 
Tam acquainted. To those about to engage in 
vine-growing in our Southern States, especially 
in Tennessee, it will prove of the greatest value. 


Basket Layers.—When properly managed, bas- 
ket layers may be made to do much better than 
common layers of the same size. A good shoot 
from an Isabella vine, layered by the end of May, 
in an old half-bushel basket, separated from the 
parent plant by the middle of August, and re- 
moved on the fifth of September to its permanent 
location, ripened its wood so perfectly, that two 





arms of four feet each, (which had been grown 
while the layer was attached to the present vine, ) 
were laid in at the winter pruning. Next year 
their. arms threw up twelve vigorous shoots, all of 
which would have borne fruit if allowed to do 
so. But the fruit blossoms were all removed, as 
soon as they showed themselves, and the second 
season, each alternate shoot bore a full crop of 
grapes, without injury to the vine. 

The great advantage to be derived from the 
use of baskets, is the facility it gives of trans- 
planting the vines before they were done grow- 
ing. A plant layered by the end of May will 
begin to throw out roots early in June. By the 
first of August these roots will have filled a 
large basket ; if now, by the middle of August, 
the layer be placed upon its own resources, the 
roots and wood will ripen thoroughly. Remove 
the plant by the first of September to its final 
resting place, and the roots will not only heal up 
all their injuries, but will send out multitudes of 
new fibres, and the vine at the close of the season 
is equal to a good, healthy plant that had been 
set out in the previous spring, and had grown 
without check the whole season. <And it is not 
a whit better. The great advantage to be derived 
from basket layers, lies in the fact that they can 
be transplanted so early in the fail, as to secure 
what is virtually equivalent to an extra year’s 
growth. This, and this alone confers upon them 
their superiority to common layers or cuttings. 


Purchasing Trees in the Full.—We advise all 
tree planters, whether near, or far from a nur- 
sery, to purchase their fruit and ornamental 
trees, except evergreens, in the fall. If the 
ground is not ready for planting before the first 
of winter sets in, then select a dry place, if pos- 
sible, shaded from the sun, and heel them in 
carefully. There are often times in winter when 
planting out may be done to great advantage; 
and, by having the trees on hand, the work can 
be performed leisurely and carefully. 


The Kittatinny Blackberry.—This Blackberry 
promises to be more desirable, both for mar- 
ket and family use, than any other variety. It 
is stated to be as large as the Lawton; to ripen 
earlier, and continue longer, and to bear equally 
as well, if not better; the canes perfectly hardy, 
and the fruit sweet and high flavored. 


>> 
Bioopy Mitx—Cakrep Upprr.—J. D. Churchill 
writes to the Rural American that the beet remedy 
he ever saw for bloody milk or caked bag in 
cows, consisted of half a teaspoonful of saltpetre 
given once a day for a week. 
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Gleanings from the Gardeners’ 
Monthly. 

The Roger's Hybrids.—Jobn M. Ives, of Sa- | 
lem, Mass., says: Of all the grapes that have 
eome under our notice during the last four 
years, we have seen none to equal, taking into | 
consideration all desirable qualities, the grapes | 
known as Rogers’ Hybrids, raise? by ES. Rog- 
ers, of Salem. His experiment in Hybridising 
has proved, and set at rest, a subject which has 
been some time in dispute among horticulturists 
and botanists. Mr. Rogers has given to the 
country varieties of hardy grapes; the most 
valuable of any heretofore known for this lati- 
tude, and also fur more southern ones. These 
varieties, some forty or more, were produced by 
hybridising one of the best and@ earliest wild 
grapes, belonging to the species, Vitis Lubrusca, 
with two of the earliest of the foreign species, 
V. Vinifera, known as Black Hamburg, and 
White Chasselas; and the change from the wild 
type in the new seedlings is immense, and ap- 
parent to the commonest observer; the new va- 
rieties having more of the foxy odor, peculiar to 
the native parent from which the seed was taken, 
and resembling in size, color, and delicacy of 
fruit, the foreign, and the berries like this species 
having the property of not dropping. 

Mr. Rogers, knowing what was wanted, chose 
the wild variety on account of its hardiness and 
earliness, (in preference to the Isabella,) for the 
mother of the new variety; and for the male 
parent, the two hardiest of the foreign species, 
viz: the Black Hamburg,and the White Chasselas; 
and from these two species have come numerous 
valuable varieties, possessing many of the quali- 
ties desired; and such as hardiness of vine, earli- 
ness, and delicacy of fruit. These grapes are 
sent out by numbers: No. 15 has ripened four or 
five years in succession, where many other much 
praised kinds have failed. There are many other 
varieties, as Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 14, 28, 30, 33, 41, 
43 and 44, which are thought nearly equal, and 
some quite as good. These are all eartier than 
the Isabella, and many of them earlier, larger, 
and much superior to the Concord in quality. 
Some of these grapes are considered equal in 
quality to many of the foreign sorts from under 
glass, and the most promising we possess for out- 
door cultivation. 

Soil and Manure for the Grape.—The best and 
most natural soil for the grape, is dry porous 
limestone. Itshould be well drained. Cold and 
wet situations are unfavorable for the vine. In 





manuring for the grape we should never use ani- 
mal manures uncomposted. 





The mineral ma- 


nures, in consequence of their ingredients, have 


the most effect on the quality of the fruit, while 
animal matter encourages the formation of wood 
too fast, and makes the vine tender, and subject to 
disense and mildew. Bone dust contains the most 
nourishing elements, with ashesand lime. These, 
with @ good surface soil, well covered in the fall 
with dry leaves, are nearly all the materials neces- 
sary for the vine. 


Keeping Apples —D. W. Adams, Wawkon, 
Towa, says: Tn localities where the winter is suf- 
ficiently col€ and steady, apples may be frozen 
up, perfectly solid early in winter, and remain 
wholly dormant, ant consequently exempt from 
decay for three or four months. I am unable to 
discover that freezing injures in the least the fla- 
vour, texture, or keeping qualities of apples; 
if they are thawed very slowly, and in a situ- 
ation where air and light are excluded. They 
are not damagel by any kind of transportatio n 
while hard frozen. 


Root Pruning ant Removing Large Trees.—The 
Editor says, that George Lee, of Cliveden, an 
English fruit grower, whose ‘‘bread and butter’’ 
depends on his success with his fruit trees, has 
two thousand trees of apples, pears, cherries and 
plums, which he lifts and removes every year. 
He has done this for many years, and he con- 
tinues to do it, because he finds that it pays him 
handsomely ina profusion of magnificent fruit. 
He commences with one or two year old trees. 
The first time or two of their removal, he says, 
they have their growth checked, but subsequent 
removals do not seem to putthem back any. In 
® recent paper published in the April No. of 
Transactions of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
he gives a list of varieties which have been under 
this treatment from 10 to 15 years, with their 
heights, ‘‘spread,’’ and diameter of their trunks. 
Of pears, Doyenne d@’ Ete, 10 years planted, nine- 
teen feet high, and with a stem eighteen inches 
in circumference, Beurre, Diel, Boussack, Ur- 
baniste, and others, exhibit abont the same pro- 
portions. Apples 12 years planted, twelve to 
thirteen feet high, with a ‘‘spread”’ of six to seven 
feet, and stems sixteen inches in circumference. 
These are all on what are called standard stocks, 
though the trees are grown as Pyramids. Dwarfs 
do, generally, just as well, and bear earlier, hast- 
ening the profits of the fruit garden. Mr. Lee 
has successfully moved pear trees that were twen- 
ty-five years old, and three feet in circumference, 
that had never before been moved. 

The method he practices ‘in removing, recom- 
mended also by the editor of the Gardener’s 
Monthly, is, for a tree twenty-five to thirty feet 
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high, to dig a circle eighteen inches wide, ten or 
twelve feet from the tree; then dig and throw 
the soil out, at least two feet deep with the 
spade; a digging fork only is afterwards used, 
and the tree undermined, and the soil all care- 
fully taken out from among the roots, by gently 
shaking them with the fork, and letting the earth 
fall into the undermine.” The old notion of tak- 
ing up a ball of earth with the tree is treated as 
absurd. The object being to get all the roots, 
and leave all the earth, instead of taking up a 
large ball of earth, and leaving the greater por- 
tion of the roots behind. 

Mr. Lee’s practice spoils the illustration of Dr. 
Franklin, when he says: 

“T never saw an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet, an oft removed family, 
That throve as well, as those that settled be’ 

The rationale of the matter is, that it being 
only the ends of fibres that draw up nourishment 
to the plant, by cutting back a little, one root 
with one point, is made to throw out fifty roots 
with fifty puvints, multiplying fifty fold, the ac- 
quisitive powers of the tree. 

Cold Graperies.—The editor grows indignant 
over those who seek for advice, how to make 
‘‘erated, divided, and double-distilled grape 
borders,’’ and want information about ‘hones, 
hair, lime and plaster, carcasses of hogs, horses, 
swine, and asses, and the concentrated essence of 
a score of fertilizers,’’ and are seeking generally 
‘*to expend the greatest amount of money, on 
the smallest proportionate crop of grapes.’’ He 
finds that the more care and expense bestowed on 
grape houses and grape borders, the more indif- 
ferent is the crop, and thinks that hundreds are 
deterred from having vineries, because they have 
seen so much spent for so little The material 
for a grape border recommended, is ‘‘ one-fourth 
rotten stable manure, cow dung preferred; one- 
fourth of coarse, sharp, road sand; two-fourths 
of turfy sod from a pasture all mixed up to- 
gether.’’ 

Quince Cuttings.—These generally fail when 
put in, in spring, but rarely if set in the fall, 
and the earlier the better. Throw coarse litter 
over them, to keep them from being thrown out 
by thawings in winter. 





Mitk Fever 1x Cows.—I observed an enquiry 
in the Ohio Furmer for a remedy for the fatality 
of cows after calving. The best remedy I know 
is to give two quarts of strong hop. yeast just 
before calving, and afterwards give two quarts 
three times a day for two or three days; then if 
the cow seems well, taper off by giving it once 





or twice a day. It may be given in alittle wheat 
bran. It is necessary to milk the cow for some 
days before she has her calf, in order to prevent 
throwing her into a fever, especially when high 
in flesh, and running on pasture.—W. B., Guern- 
sey county, Ohio. 


+e 





The Silk Business in California. 


It is definitely settled now that experiments 
in the production of silk are to be made at San 
Jose, on a scale sufficiently large to test the 
question whether the business can be made pay. 
It is known that silkworms will thrive there, and 
that the climate is far more favorable to them 
than those of Italy, France, China and Japan— 
the principal silk countries of the world ; but the 
price of labor is so high that capitalists have been 
unwilling to risk their money in the enterprise. 
They feared that the disadvantages in the matter 
of labor would more than counterbalance all the 
advantages of climate. Their motive was only a 
fear, not a belief, much less a conviction; their 
presumptions were in favor of success. But they 
would not venture their money on such a pre- 
sumption. The legislature, however, has come 
to the aid of the enterprise, and offered rewards 
for the production of cocoons and the planting of 
mulberry trees in certain considerable numbers. 
These rewards secure the silk-grower against 
loss, while they are so small that the State will 
not feel the burden. If the experiment succeeds, 
the business will be at once established on an 
extensive scale, and silk will become one of the 
regular productions of the State. 





INFLUENCE OF RattRoaps ON THE HATCHING OF 
Eces.—A peculiar effect of the proximity of rail- 
roads on the hatching of eggs has been mention- 
ed in some French papers. It has been found 
that there are scarcely any chickens raised in all 
those poultry yards which are situated in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the rails of a much 
frequented road. This fact has been observed in 
various parts of France, and is supposed to re- 
sult from the earthquake-like trembling or shak- 
ing of the soil caused by a passing railroad train, 
which exerts an unfavorable influence on the 
eggs. It would be indeed interesting to learn 
whether something similar to this has been no- 
ticed on this side of the water. 





J In laying out gardens for fruits and 
vegetables, place everything in drills or rows, so 
that they may be cultivated by a horse, and thus 
save the expense of hard labor. 
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Feeding Bullocks. 

Major George Taylor, a noted feeder of fine 
bullocks, says regularity in feeding is indispen- 
sable. His regular ration to each animal is eight 
quarts a day of meal made of corn, rye, and oats 
mixed. His usual practice is to feed coarse hay 
first in the morning, then dry meal, and then two 
or three fodderings of finer hay and rowen. After 
the cattle are well filled, and about 11 A. M., 
they are turned out to water, and while out the 
stalls are regulated, cleaned and strawed They 
are immediately stabled again, as they gain faster 
shut up, and are eXpected to’ lie down, and rest 
till feeding time again. About 3 P. M., dry 
meal is given, then one or two fodderings of 
hay, and lastly stalks, which answers for the 
night. Every stalk aud leaf unconsumed is re- 
moved from the mangers between the feedings. 
Only such quantities and qualities are fed as are 
likely to be eaten entire and clean. The hay is 
mostly pulled with a hay hook, in order to draw 
from different layers of the mow, and thus se- 
cure greater variety. — Co. Gent. 





Some Reasons for Raising Sorghum. 

Wn. H. White, writing from South Windsor, 
Conn., to The Working Farmer, says: ‘The 
raising of Sorghum can no longer be looked upon 
as an experiment; for we have the practical re- 
sults attending its culture for eight 10 ten years 
past. Then 1 would recommend to every farmer 
to raise a piece of Sorghum. But says the read- 
er, will it pay? Thiscertainly is a very fair and 
important question, and it is to be well consid- 
ered. The fairest way of deciding this question 
is, to compare it with other crops of similar cost 
in producing. 

“The corn crop requires nearly the same cul- 
tivation, but is more exhaustive to the soil, so 
that the two will approach nearer than any other 
that can beselected. For example, we take the 
average yield of the two crops in the State of 
New York for 1864 as reported by the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. Sorghum av- 
eraged 112.5 gallons per acre; and the average 
price for which it sold was $1.06, which would 
give as the value of the product of an acre 
$119.25. The average yield of corn was 293 
bushels per acre, at an average of $1.68 per 
bushel, or $51.28 per acre. From the product 


of the Sorghum, should be deducted the price of 
manufacturing, which in some places is 40 cts., 
and others only 25 cts. per gallon; we will 
reckon from the higher, and we have $75.25 as 
the net proceeds, or a balance of $22.94 in favor 
The labor being nearly equal, 


of the Sorghum, 





no account is made of it; neither of the fodder, 
as I consider the Sorghum leaves and seed quite 
equal to the corn fodder. The above average 
yield is below what I think it should be, as the 
past season we have produced it at the rate of 
over 200 gallons to the acre. At the rate of 
160 gallons to the acre, which is a fair yield, the 
farmer who raiscs his half an acre wou'd receive 
80 gallons; andif he chooses, as is sometimes the 
case, he can give one-half for manufacturing, and 
still have for 40 gallons left himself without the 
outlay of one cent in money. Next as to its 
quality, and how far can it be used in household 
economy. As to its quality it equals the best 
syrup molasses we get and may be substituted 
therefor in many instances, as well as for the 
cheaper qualities of sugars.’’ 





Grape Vine of Santa Barbara. 

One of the celebrities of Spanish California is 
the immense and beautiful grape vine now grow- 
ing at the Montecilo, two or three miles below 
Santa Barbara. The planter of the vine was 
Donna Marcelina Felix de Dominguez, of the 
earliest expedition to Sonora, before 1780. It 
was planted by her over sixty-five years ago, 
from a slip which she cut from the young vine- 
yard at San Antonio Mission, in Monterey Co., 
for a horse whip. Her husband had got permis- 
sion to make a small garden near the warm 
springs of Montecilo, a favourite place for the 
washerwomen of the new settlement of Santa 
Barbara, and here she planted it on the edge of 
a knoll. It immediately took root and began 
to bud and leaf, and from careful attention before 
she died, it was made to produce more than any 
known grape vine in all America, North or 
South. Between 1850 and 1860 it had been 
trailed over some 80 feet in circumference, with 
a trunk of 12 inches diameter, rising clean 15 
feet from the ground. Somes years it has borne 
over 6,000 bunches of ripe and sound grapes, or 
close on to 8,000 pounds, and become the won- 
der of every resident or sojourner in that 
psrt of California. And what is more, for the 
last thirty years it has principally maintained 
the old woman and her numerous family. 

Prof. Silliman, when he visited it last year, 
said he had never heard of such an immense 
grape vine in any other country, which is saying 
a great deal, as he has travelled much in tbe 
south of Europe.—San Francisco Bulletin. 





A ProritasLeE Crop.—We understand that 
Andrew J. Schindle and Daniel Baker sold their 
crop of grapes raised on two acres of land the 
present season for $1008.—Hagerstown Mail. 
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Southern Agriculture. 
BY DR. LEE, OF KNOX CO., TENN. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for the 
four first numbers of the sixth series of the old 
‘‘American Farmer’? which you have sent me. 
Never before did Southern agriculture so much 
need the assistance of its wisest and most devoted 
friends; for it has received a blow from the sud- 
den emancipation of four million slaves, without 
compensation, that will give pain, and work evil, 
for many years to come. Planters in the British 
West India islands were paid in part, at least, 
for the loss of their slaves set free by Govern- 
ment; but that measure of partial justice did not 
impart industry to freedmen, nor prevent flour- 
ishing estates going to decay and ruin. It was 
confidently asserted that free colored persons 
would produce more sugar for wages as hire- 
lings, than they had done as slaves; and that 
the offence of slavery being removed, white la- 
borers from Europe would go abundantly to 
these fertile islands and cultivate them as gar- 
dens to the incalculable advantage of the own- 
ers of all planting and farming lands. But 
white laborers have not gone there; nor will they 
go to the Southern States to raise tropical plants, 
like cotton, sugar and rice. There is, therefore, 
great danger that, to the loss ofsome two thousand 
million dollars in most active, productive, and 
reproductive property, an equal loss is to ac- 
crue by diminished staples, and the depreciated 
value of real estates. 

If properly sustained, the agricultural press 
of the South will do much to avert the last 
named calamity. The study must be how to 
render land productive and profitable, with the 
least labor; for negroes are sure to lose by de- 
grees the industrious habits acquired heretofore, 
when subject to stronger minds than their own, 
and will become steadily Jess reliable for all 
large agricultural purposes as time advances. 
This deterioration may be lessened by adopting 
the practice of Mr. Farras, of Georgia, who 
rises at three o’clock in the morning, and keeps 
his colored people under his eye all day, to pre- 
vent their learning the sweets of idleness, and 
returning to man’s primitive state of pure lazi- 
ness. The Ethiopean will sooner change his 
skin and build up a powerful nation of his race, 
than lose this constitutional infirmity. I am 
old enough to remember the abolition of slavery 
in the State of New York, and how generally the 
freedmen left their agricultural occupations in the 
valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk, for less la- 
borious employment in cities and villages. 
Some colored children attended common schools 





with me; but education never made one of them 
love agriculture, or become a farmer. Schools 
for colored children in the South will disappoint 
their founders. The proper mental culture of 
white children will pay better. My ideas on 
this subject are derived from twenty years obser- 
tion in the South as a writer for the press, a pub- 
lic teacher, and a student. 

An intelligent, industrious population is what 
the Southern States need more than all else, to 
support schools, build roads, open mines, erect 
factories, and above all, cultivate and improve 
the soil in the most skilful and successful man- 
ner. If the world understood the natural ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘sunny South’’ as I understand 
them, after long and patient study, the voting 
power of the Federal Government would soon 
be South of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. In time, 
it is sure to come here, and mainly by the at- 
traction of agricultural forces which will-not 
diminish while the earth lasts, and which are as 
reliable for all industrial purposes as the rising of 
the sun and the fallof rainand dew. The South 
is rich in agricultural fatts which the world has 
never considered, because it has never known 
them. I trust that the vld ‘‘American Farmer’’ 
will distinguish itself by searching out these alike 
interesting and instructive facts, and giving 
them due prominence before its readers. Its 
conductors know something of the character of 
Mr. Dixon, of Hancock county, Georgia, and 
will doubtless consider him good authority on 
an agricultural question. He told me that he 
commenced planting on the poor piny woods 
land of central Georgia with only two hands, 
and in twenty-five years had made a property, 
which, at my request, was named to me in de- 
tail on his home plantation, and I thought it 
worth $300,000, or more. For the public in- 
struction I was searching for new facts—nothing 
more, nothing less. It was not the high price 
of cotton that gave existence to this property; 
for, twenty years ago, when I first resided in Au- 
gusta, cotton sold in that market at five cents a 
pound; and the average sales of Mr. Dixon, pre- 
vious to the war, were probably at less than half 
the present price of cottonin gold. Having only 
two slaves to start with, slavery did not give 


him his estate; for thousands of other planters 


with equal attainments, more slaves, and far bet- 
ter land, have achieved no such results. How, 
then, did a nearly barren, sandy soil, bought at 
a dollar an acre, and too dear at that, produce 
by common tillage, and fair economy, such a 
property? Simply by utilizing plain facts, which 
too many superficial thinkers, readers, and wri- 
ters on rural affairs, affect to discredit, and de- 
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spise. No matter how important an agricultu- 
ral fact may be, intrinsically, its value is latent 
until developed by use. If you desire an expo- 
sition of the facts referred to, you have only to 
send me the Farmer regularly to obtain them. 
Respectfully, Daniet Ler, 
Gap Creek, Knox Cy., Tenn. 
We hope to hear often from Dr. Lee.—Eb. 
———_+oe -__ -—__——_ 
Mippuesure, Loupoun Co., Va., 
September 12, 1866. 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed you will find $2 for | 


subscription to ‘American Farmer.’’ In noth- 
ing did you show your good sense more than in 
sending the ‘‘Farmer’’ to your old subscribers, 
trusting them to send ‘the money when they 
could. We are not so completely ruined but we 
can raise two dollars for so good a friend as the 
‘* Farmer’’—-if we did not do it—our wives 
would. 

For the matter of that—I do not agree with 
your correspondert—who writes from ‘‘Arcola,’’ 
saying, ‘‘we are all ruined.’’ He must be a 
rusty, crusty old bachelor. With such women 
and lands, in old Loudoun, aye! and such no- 
ble men as we have left—how can we be ruined? 

In your July number, you had a mode of treat- 
ment for foot rot in sheep, worth much more than 
is paid for one year’s subscription. The pro- 
portion of lard should have been stated. I used 
from two to three parts of lard, or butter, to one 
part of sulphate of copper, following all the 
other directions minutely, which are very im- 
portant. 

We must turn our attention, not only to sheep, 
but to grapes, with a view of making wine. I 
see the Scuppenong highly recommended by J. 
Van Buren in your last number. Will you 
please state what are considered the best grapes 
for our latitude with a view to make wine. 

I am, most sincerely, your friend, 

Ww. B. Cocuran. 

Messrs. Worthington § Lewis. 


While the Scuppernong is the wine grape of 
the South, it has been much overlooked and 
neglected in this, and more northern latitudes. 
We do not know why, and should be glad to 
learn from some one better informed. We 
do not hesitate, with all the information we 
can get, to recommend the Concord, not as best 
in quality, either for the table or wine, but for 
quality, hardiness, and productiveness combined, 
the most profitable grape for this latitude.—Ep. 





Z- The number of worker bees in hives is 
said to vary from 5,000 to 50,000. 











Management of an English Dairy 
Farm. 

The London Agricultural Gazette gives the 
following interesting account of the dairy farm 
carried on by Lord Granville, near London: 

The following are the leading particulars re- 
garding the farm: It is three hundred and forty 
acres in extent, of which about three hundred 
are pasture. All this grass land is mown twice. 
When the cow-stalls are full, holding from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty cows, about 
three-fourths of an acre are needed daily as cut 
forage carted home, and the whole land is twice 
cut over in this way between the end of April 
and the beginning of October; all that is fit for 
hay being, both in June and again a second 
time as “‘rowen’’ in August, mown and made. 
The remainder is grazed with sheep during the 
autumn months, three hundred being purchased 
for this purpose in September, and sold at Christ- 
mas. There are thus about six hundred loads of 
hay made annually, and of this nearly half is 
consumed upon the premises and one half is 
sold. The produce of the land is thus (at an 
average yield of first and second cuts equal to 
twenty-six hundred weight of hay per acre) 
about three thousand tons of grass from the pas- 
ture land (of which one thousand tons are sold 
as hay, leaving two thousand tons to be con- 
sumed,) and probably six hundred tons of man- 
gel wurzel and cabbages from the arable land, 
making two thousand six hundred tons of green 
food, either succulent or dried,as hay, consumed 
per annum by one hundred and twenty cows, 
which amounts to about one and a fourth hun- 
dred weight daily a piece, (taking both grass 
and hay into account.) In addition to the pro- 
duce of the farm, some eighty loads of straw per 
annum, and one hundred and fifty quarters of 
grains per week, and probably twenty or thirty 
tons (two to three hundred weight a day upon 
an average) of peas, barley, and pollards are 
purchased and consumed per annum. The cows 
receive one and a fourth to one and a half bush- 
els of grains in two meals daily—in winter 
they receive fifteen pounds of hay and thirty 
pounds of mangel and wurzel, and in summer, 
grass—about three-fourths of an acre of a crop, 
equal to thirty hundred weight of hay, sufficing 
for one hundred or one hundred and twenty cows. 
In addition to this they receive two to four 
pounds of meal a day when in full milk, and 
again when their milk is shrinking rapidly, and 
when it is desired to fat them for the market. As 
soon as a cow shrinks to five quarts of milk a 
day, she is dried off and fattened, and in this 
way continual purchases of stock are being made 
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to keep the houses full; one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and sixty are annually purchased 


- and sold to keep one hundred and twenty cows 


in constant milk. Where the state of the mar- 
ket recommends it, the cows are fattened up to 
nearly their original value when in full milk; at 
other times they are allowed to go sooner, and 
the original value is not realized. In two years 
of which Mr. Panter has been good enough to 
give us an account, -the average price on pur- 
chase was £19 17s. and £19 18s. respectively; 
while the price obtained on sale was only £14 
l4s. and £13 14s. respectively. This, however, 
represents a much greater loss than usual, owing 
to the severity in these years of pleuro-pneumo- 
nia and the foot and mouth disease. On an ad- 
joining dairy farm, in 1863-4, about ninety be- 
ing continually in milk, the cows, kept a shorter 
time and continually fed as well as milked, 
reached on sale within £1 of their purchase 
price. But one hundred and fifty-three were 
purchased and sold per annum to keep a stock 
of ninety good, so that they could not have been 
kept longer on an average than seven months 
each. 

In 1862—3, upon the Golder’s Green farm, 
one hundred cows being daily milked upon an 
average throughout the year, the return for milk 
sold was £3,900, or £39 per stall. In 1864-5, 
one hundred and twenty cows beiug kept, the 
return was £4,900, or upwards of £40 per stall. 
1n the latter vear one hundred and sixty-four cows 
had been bought for £3,077, or £18 15s. a head, 
and one hundred and sixty-one were sold for 
£2,317, or £14 8s. a piece, being a loss of £760 
in all, equal to nearly £5 per cow, more than 
£6 per stall; and it must be borne in*mind that 
the return stated above, amounting to nearly £40 
per stall per annum on an average, corresponds 
to only £30 or thereabouts per cow during the 
eight or nine months’ feeding spent upon her. 
On the whole, the return in 1864—5 may be 
stated at £4,140 for about 2,600 tons of grass, 
80 loads of straw, 8,000 quarters of grain, and 
20 to 30 tons of meal and cake, a large expendi- 
ture on labor, and the use of a large amount of 
capital. The men employed upon the farm and 
in attendance on the cows correspond to one to 
every ten cows, and in addition to this there 
there is the cost of hay-making, let at 25s. an 
acre, or thereabouts, and the cost of horse la- 
bor, including thirteen or fourteen horses in five 
orsix teems. To the receipts from the cows must 
be added the: proceeds, about £300 per annum, 
from wheat and potatoes grown on the arable 
land, and some £100 or thereabouts realized 
from the sheep, together with the price of 200 





or 300 loads of hay; and to the expenditure 
must be added a good deal of extra labor con- 
nected with harvest work upon the arable land. 
The reader will work out the calculation for 
himself. But keeping to the return in milk for 
the 2,600 tons or thereabouts of grass, both succu- 
lent and dried, consumed by the cows, we make 
the net profit, deducting rent at £3 per acre, and 
5 per cent. upon the probable capital employed, 
to be about 6s. or 7s. per ton of the grass thus 
grown and consumed. 
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Fattening Sheep in Winter. 


Winter-fattening of sheep may often be made 
| very profitable, and deserves greater attention, 
especially where manure is an object; and the 
instances are few, indeed, where it is not. In 
England it is considered good policy to fatten 
sheep, if the increase of weight will pay for the 
oil cake or grain consumed; the manure being 
| deemed a fair equivalent for the other food—that 
is, as much straw and turnips as they will eat. 
; Lean sheep there usually command as high a 
| price per pound in the fall, as fattened ones in 
| the spring; while in this country the latter usu- 
ally bear a much higher price, which gives the 
feeder a great advantage. The difference may be 
best illustrated by a simple calculation. Suppose 
a wether of good mutton breed, weighing eighty 
pounds in the fall, to cost six cents per pound, 
amounting to $4.80, and to require twenty 
pounds of hay per week, or its equivalent in 
other food, and to gain a pound and a half each 
week ; the gain in weight in four months would 
be about twenty-five pounds, which, at six cents 
per pound, would be one dollar and fifty cents, 
or less than ten dollars per ton for hay con- 
sumed; but if the same sheep could be bought 
in the fall for three cents per pound, and sold in 
the spring for six cents, the gain would amount 
to three dollars and ninety cents, or upwards of 
twenty dollars per ton for the hay—the manure 
being the same in either case. For fattening, it 
is well to purchase animals as large and thrifty, 
and in as good condition as can be had at fair 
prices, and to feed liberally, so as to secure the 
most rapid increase that can be had without 
waste of food. The fattening of sheep by the aid 
of oil-cake, or grain purchased for the purpose, 
may often be male a cheaper mode of obtaining 
manure than the purchase of artificial fertilizers, 
as guano, super-phosphate of lime and the like, 
and it is altogether preferable. It is practiced 
extensively and advantageously abroad, and de- 
serves at least a fair trial among us.—Robt. Jen- 
nings, V. S. 
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Mulching Meadows.. 

It is of the highest importance to the farmer 
to obtain the best possible yield from his mea- 
dows and pastures, in order to carry the stock 
‘Call the year round,’’ especially his meadows, 
that through the foddering months cattle and 
other stock may be supplied with nutritious food. 
It is generally conceded, I believe, that good hay 
—meadow hay is that food—is the foundation- 
stone of successful feeding. Farmers understand 
that meadows must be manured in some way in 
order to maintain their fertility. To show one 
of many ways is my design. 

An increased yield of grass may be obtained 
by spreading dry straw upon the surface of the 
meadow in early spring—if possible, before the 
frost leaves the ground. It should be spread 
very evenly and very thin. A novice must not 
be put at the work, but one personally and pecu- 
niarily interested. 

In the spring of ’61, I purchased a farm, upon 
which was a pile of straw, from which seven or 
eight hundred bushe!s of oats had been threshed 
the previous autumn, and the straw remained as 
it fell from the machine. Wishing to remove it, 
I ascertained the poorest part of the meadow, and 
drew the straw in the first days of April and 
spread it, not without some misgivings, as I 
noticed that it gave amusement to my neighbors, 
who were jocose for the time over ‘‘ book farm- 
ing.’’ They prophesied the mower would clog, 
the horse-rake scratch it up, and that I should 
have all back in the barnagain. Why not make 
manure of it? they said, meaning thereby, let it 
rot and then scatter it. 

The result was far beyond my most sanguine 
expectancy. The yield was greater than from 
any other portion of the meadow—and, consid- 
ering its poverty, which may be understood by 
the answer given by a farm laborer as to the 
yield the previous season he said: ‘‘There was 
not enough to wipe the scythe.’’ The reader can 
draw what inference he pleases. 

The present year a similar application was 
made, with equally good results, upon land of 
altogether different quality, the former being a 
clay loam, the last a gravelly soit. These ex- 
periments have established a faith not to be 
shaken, in the benefit of mulching meadows with 
straw. The question will be asked, will it not 
be better to allow the straw to rot, and then ap- 
ply it to the land? I think not; dry straw will 
spread over at least ten times more surface than 
when rotted, and the benefits or,the reason will 
be seen in the following statement : 

I took whole manure from a pit, both urine 
and solid matter, and applied on the same field 





side by side with the straw; the yield (as near 
as guessing could come) was equal ; that mulched 
was the taller and finely headed, that manured 
was thickest at the bottom; the bulk upon the 
wagon equal. To feed to cows, I much prefer 
the hay from the mulched area; and think the 
cattle will second my supposition. 

To apply straw in the autumn may be benefi- 
cial, but suspicions’ of mice have hitherto pre- 
vented, I shall apply this fall late, and again in 
the spring, and watch results.— Country Gent. 


~ 
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To keep Fowls free from Vermin. 

There are several kinds of vermin that infest 
the hen. By attending to the following reme- 
dies, they will be entirely kept clear: First of 
all, if in confinement, in the dust corner of the 
poultry-house mix about a pound of sulphur 
among the dust, ashes, and fine air-slacked lime 
for them to dustin. This will give the feathers 
a fine, glossy appearance. If infested with in- 
sects, damp the skin with a little water; then 
sprinkle with a pepper-box a little sulphur on the 
skin. Let a bird be covered with these insects, 
and they will all disappear in twelve hours. 
Previous to setting a hen, more particularly in 
warm weather, if the nest be slightly sprinkled 
with sulphur, there is no fear of the hen being 
annoyed by them. Muny a fine brood of chick- 
ens pine away and die through nothing else, 
when no one knows the cause. Having observed 
hens leaving their nests just before hatching 
time, we examined the nest and found the eggs 
covered and literally alive with very small and 
minute vermin—almost too small to be observed 
with the naked eye. A free application of air- 
slacked lime, dry wood ashes and sulphur sprin- 
kled over the eggs, will extermiiaie them; or, 
when the house is infested with them, clear out 
the fowls, close the doors, windows, etc., and 
fumigate with brimstone, by burning it in an 
iron vessel, and the fowls will not be annoyed 
afterwards. 
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How To Crzanse A Cistern.—A simple thing 
T have accidently learned, and if not generally 
known ought to be, relating to stagnant, odor- 
ous water in cisterns. Many persons know how 
annoying this sometimes becomes. After fre- 
quent cleaning, and other experiments, all to no 
permanent utility, I was advised to put, say,two 
pounds of caustic soda in the water, and it pu- 
rified it in afew hours. Since then, when I tried 
what is called concentrated lye, I had quite as 
good a reseult. One or both these articles can be 
obtained at any druggists.—Ohio Farmer. 
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Sunday Reading. 


That thou mayest be fully convinced, that no 
angelic nature, nor any created being, can pene- 


trate into the essence of the Deity, let us listen - 


to the angels. How are they employed? Do 
they discourse together on the nature of God? 
Do they raise questions about it among them- 
selves? By no means. What then is their oc- 
cupation? They worship, they glorify, they 
adore; they sing praises with holy reverence 
and fear. Some of their angelic host sing, 
“¢ Glory unto God in the highest!’ The seraphim 
respond, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,’’ and turn away 
their eyes, as unable to endure the faintest glimpse 
of Deity; while the cherubim cry aloud, ‘ Bless- 
ed be His glory from His throne.”?’ ... These 
many songs of men, recorded in the scriptures ; 
Deborah’s and Moses’, David’s and others, in the 
old Testament; Zachary’s and Mary's, and old 
Simeon’sin the new. Butof any song of angels, 
from the first Adam to the second, I remember no 
record. But now Carist’s birth makes the an- 
gels also to sing Wullelujah, that is, glory unto 
God. MHaply they sung before. St. Ambrose 
holds their hymns were earlier than the world. 
And, whereas, St. Paul calls them ‘‘ ministering 
spirits,’? Theodoret saith their ministration was 
merely celebration of God’s glory. They might 
have matter plenty, to praise the Lorp before ; 
but never had they argument, that so concerned 
them, as they have now. They sung before, 
(St. Ambrose saith, ) Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Holy, Holy, Holy. But now for Sanctus, they 
sing Bonus; they turn Holy into Gracious; 
Curist’s birth yields benefit even unto the an- 
gels. For the saints fill up that gap, which was 
made among the angels by Lucifer’s fall. Quod 
in angelis lapsumest. ex hominibus redditum est, 
saith St. Augustine. The ruins of the angels 
are repaired by man’s redemption. They rejoice 
at the repentance of a sinner, because a repen- 
tant sinner on earth becomes a triumphant saint 
in heaven, and is so made ‘equal unto the an- 
gels.”’ 





Hunters and warriors make a great figure in 
the world; but he that feeds the sheep is more 
honorably employed than he who pursues the 
lion. The attendance of man upon those inno- 
cent creatures, which God hath ordained for his 
use, is an employment which succeeded to the 
life of paradise. The holy patriarchs and ser- 
vants of God were taught to prefer the occupation 
of shepherds. Their riches consisted in flocks 
and herds; and it was their pleasure as well as 
their labor, to wait upon them in tents, amidst 





the various and beautiful scenery of the moun- 
tains, the groves, the ficlds, and streams of wa- 
ter. O, happy state of health, innocence, plen- 
ty and pleasure; plenty without luxury, and 
pleasure without corruption! How far prefera- 
ble to that artificial state of life, into which we 
have been brought by over-strained refinement in 
civilization, and commerce too much extended ! 
when corruption of manners, unnatural and con- 
sequently unhealthy modes of living, perplexity 
of law, consumption of property, and other kin- 
dred evils, conspire to render life so vain and un- 
satisfactory, that many throw it away in despair, 
as not worth having. A false glare of tinselled 
happiness is found amongst the rich and great, 
with such distressing want and misery amongst 
the poor, as nature knows nothing of; and which 
can arise only from the false principles, and sel- 
fish views and expedients of a weak and degene- 
rate policy. 


The worship of the Church Triumphant is 
wholly made up of hymns, without any mix- 
ture and alloy of supplications. For why? 
Their wants and wickedness, which are the sub- 
jects of them, are ceased; all the evils, which 
fill the litanies of the Church Militant, are pass- 
ed away. And they, that are redeemed from 
them, have nothing to do in heaven but to sing 
praises to their Redeemer; which they do before 
the throne, as we read, “‘resting not day nor 
night.’’ So that we may measure the excellency 
of praise above prayers and supplications with 
the same argument, as St. Paul doth the excel- 
lency of charity above faith and hope, not only 
from its properties, but from its duration, be- 
cause ‘‘it never faileth.’? Praise ceaseth not 
with the state of mortality, like the other, but 
will accompany the saints into heaven, even as 
charity will; praise being, if we may so speak, 
the religion of the saints above, as charity their 
work and employment; who shall have, and 
who can be conceived to have, nothing to exer- 
cise either their devotion or communion, but the 
praises of God, and the love of one another. 





Content of mind, springing fronfinnocency of 
life, from the faithful discharge of our duty, from 
satisfaction of conscience, from a good hope in 
regard to God and our future state, is much to 
be preferred before all the delights which any 
temporal profession or position can afford. 


Meditation is that exercise of the mind by 
which it recalls a known truth, as some kind of 
creatures do their food, to be ruminated upon 
till all the vicious parts be extracted. 
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J Stock wiil fatten better in the dark than 
in the light—better in the fall (on account of the 
longer nights) than in the summer. With less 
food, more weight can be secured in the dark 
than in the light. Experiments have sufficiently 
demonstrated this. The pig-pen should be dark 
—we have often seen it made so with the finest 
effect in favor of the fattening of stock. It is 
known that light toughens the tissue. For a 
work-horse the sun is excellent; for the working 
man the same; but not for the accumulation of 
fat. Yet how few people take advantage of these 
things. 
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Baltimore Markets, Oct. 20. 
Corrse.—Rio, 18gal9X¥ec. gold, according to quality. 
Laguayra ——, and Java —— cts gold. 
Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 
Da wo Gulf. 
33 
35 os 
38 — 


ceccccs cecccceescccsceccceces SO 









low Middling « eercccccccs coerce 
Middling.. 

FEeRTILIZERS.—Peruvian Guano, none in the market, 
nominal, $95. California, do. $65; Rodunda Island, $25; 
Reese & Co’s. Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone, 
$¢0; G. Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do., 
$60; Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos- 
phate, $45; Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., 
Flour of Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, 
¢20; Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56;—all per ton of 
2,000 lbs.; Pure Ground Plaster, $13.50a$14.00 per ton. 
Shell Lime, slacked, 6c., unslacked, 10c. per bushel. 

Fisa.—Mackerel.—No. 1, $21a23; No. 2, $18a21; 
large new, No. 3, $14.75a15.25. Herrinys —Sl.ore- none. 
Labrador, $8.00a9.00; Potomac and Susquelh’na, $8.50a9, 
Codfish, new, $7 50a$8.50 

Fiour.—Howard Street Super and Cut Extra, $11 50a 
$11.75; Family, $14.50a15.00; City Mills Super, $10.75a 
11.50; Baltimore Family, $16.50. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, new, $7.25a 
7.50; Corn Meal, $5.2545.50. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $3 10a3.12; 
Choice White—scarce—$3.60; gvod to prime, $3.00a#3.50 
per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $1.25; Yellow, $1.18 per bushel. 

Rye.—$1.25 per bushel. 

Cats —Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 57 
a6ic. per bushel. 

Hay AND Straw.—Timothy $26a28, and Rye Straw $21 
a22 per ton. 

Beans.—Common, $2 50a3 00 as to quality. 

PotTatogs.—$4 00a4 25 per bbl. 

PRovIsioNs.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 17 cts.; Sides, 18a 
19¢ ; Hams, plain bagged, 24c.; sugar cured, 26c. per Ib. 

SaLt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.20a2.25; Fine, $3.10 
a3.25; Turk’s Island, 62}¢c. per bushel. 

Sgeps.—Clover, held at $8.52a8.56; Timothy, $3.62a8.85 
Flaxseed, $3 15 

Tospacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 

Maryland. 









Frosted to COMMON. ....eeessceeescecesccees $2,508 3.00 
Sound ComMon, ....eeeees 00+ 3.50a 4.00 
MiGGMng cocces cocsccccccccccescccccccccces 6,008 8.00 
Good to fine SEPD-s00> eatesnceensees nenmne 10 00a15.00 
Fancy... coccce vccccces cecccccccccsecccsccces 17.00825.00 
Upper cnumtry.. 2. cccccce cocccsccccccccece 3,00099.00 
Sees ++ 8.00a12.00 





Ohio. 
Infericr to good COMMON .... sececceseeecesss 4.00a 6.00 
Brown and spangled ....esescccccessecsecees 7.00012.00 






eeeee 13.00a17.00 
seseeess 20.00a80.00 

Wuilskt¥—$2.38a2.42 per gallon, in barrels. 

Woo. —We quote: Unwashed, 28a32 cts. per 1b.; Tub- 
washed, 48a51 cts.; Fleece, common, 42245 cts.; Pulled, 
No. 1, 30a36 cts. 

CaTtLe Market.—Co-nmon, $5 7ba$6; Good, $7.50a$8. 
Prime Beeves, $8.25a8 30 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—5i a7 cents per lb. gross. 

Hogs—$14.00a14.50 per 100 lbs., net. 


Good and fine red and spangled. 
Fine yellow and fancy ss..cccceees 





Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Evuicorr & Hiwes, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 67 Bzchange Place. 


BALTIMOBE, Oct. 20, 1866. 

Butrsr —Ohio. in bris.and kegs, solid packed, 25 to 
30 cts.; Roll, 38; Virginia and Pennsylvania in kegs and 
tubs, 28 to 30; Glades, 36a45; Goshen, 45. 

BEEsWax—42 cts 

CuEgse.—Eastern, 20; Western, 18 to 20. 

Daiep Fruit.—Apples, 10; Peaches, 17a20. 

Eaes—In barrels, 32 cents per dozen. 

FEATHERS—70 cents for good Southern. 

Larp.—Brls. 18, kegs 10, jars and other country pack- 
ages 20 cents. 

TaLLow.—12 cents. 
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EFrOW Ez 


RPoTTts 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LINTON & CO., corner of Lexington & Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


We have always on hand a large assortment of Flower Pots. No Orders received for less quantities than .oné 


thousand. 


Having improved facilities for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and given the same our entire attention for the 
past ten years, we are enabled to supply the market with an article, which for neatness, durability and cheapness, 
we defy competition. These Pots can safely shipped to any part of the United States, in lots to suit, at small 


expense of package and freight. 


Large orders shipped loose by water or railroad, will save package, (crates and hhds.) and 60 per cent. freight. 
We have constantly on hand a large stock of the different sizes, and wishing to supply you in future, respectfalhy 


REFERENCES. 


solicit your orders. 


Hon. aes # EWTON, Commies’r Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

WM. SAUNDERS, Esq., Sup’t Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. R. SMITH, Esq., Sup’t Government Botanic Gardens, 
Washington, D. C. 

ALEX. MoKERICHAR, Esq., Sup’t President’s.Garden, 
Washington, D. C. 

Peter Henderson, New York. 

G. W. Wilson, Boston. 





H. Michel, St. Louis. 

R. BUIST, Sr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Messrs. JOHN FEAST & SON, Baltimore. Md. 

Messrs. R. HALLIDAY & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

ISAAC PATTERSON, Esq., Newbern, N. C. 

+ Esq., Brooklyn Nurseries, A. A. Co.j 


J. H. WHITE, Esq. Baltimore Co., Md. 
W. D. BRECKENRIDGE, Esq., Govanstown, Baltimore 
-, Md. nov-ly 











THE BALTIMORE CITY 
tSFertilizing Manufacturing Company 
Have entered into contract with the city of Baltimore for the 
REMOVAL OF ALL 


NIGHT SOIL, DEAD STOCK & REFUSE MATTER, 


And will be prepared in a short time to furnish Farmers and 
Gardeners with 


Superior Fertilizers, 


At LOW PRICES; also, 


GROUND BONES, 
IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT. 
Further particulars will be given in a future advertisement. 


. JOS, J. STEWART, Prosident. 
Wm. H. KIMBERLY, Treasurer. july-tf 
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FLOUR OF RAW UNSTEAMED BONE. 


Price Reduced to $60 per ton in Baltimore. 
Is the Flour of Bone, prepared by the American Bone Flour Company, Pure? 








The only question that any one can ask, or need ask, in regard to this Flour of Bone is, whether it is pure, un- 
burnt bone, for if it is pure, then its superior value and importance is a settled fact. Now, how are we to satisfy 
farmers on this point? First then, it is by no means a difficult matter for us to know with certainty that this bone 
is absolutely pure, that it is not adulterated, and it is not a secret, for we have no secrets. In order then to test its 
purity, we simply take from the barrels 100 parts, say 100 ounces, or 100 grains, put it in a suitable vessel, called a 
crucible, then place the crucible on a hot fire, and burn the bone to a.white ash, which will be done in twenty minutes, 
then, after cooling, weigh the ashes and see how much has been burnt away. Pure, unsteamed bone will lose fully 
one-eighth of its weight by burning, which is the animal matter; now if it losses less, it is certainly adulterated or 
steamed, for if Plaster is mixed with it, it will not lose so much, because plaster will not burn, and there is nothing 
that can be used to adulterate with that will burn away in the same proportion, hence this ts an infallible, certain 
test. We have frequently tested this Bone Flour, and in every instance have found it entirely free from adultera- 
tion. Wecontinue to test all that we receive, hence we are able to give our customers the positive assurance that 
the Flour of Bone prepared by the Bone Flour Company is absolutely pure; the question of value is then settled, 
for the value of pure bones is well known, and when reduced to the fineness of flour, their value is increasec a ban- 


dred fold, and they are as quick and active as dissolved bone or Super Phosphate, and are worth vastly more. 


JOHN S$. 


REESE & CO., 


General Agents for Southern States, 


71 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 








McDowell & Baechtel’s 
PATENT 


FAMILY HOMINY MILL, 
With Fan Attachment. 


I am now prepared to fill all orders for the above mills. 
Owing to the increasing demands for them for the last 
three years, makes it no longer an experiment, having 
been fairly tested before the public for the past five years 
fully sustaining all and even more than has been olaim 
for it. Hundreds of farmers testify to its advantages and 
pronounce it the best millin use. Every farmer should 
avail himself of the opportunity of procuring one of 
these mills, as the season is now at hand. The trade 
supplied at a liberal discouat by the sole agent, 


RICHARD CROMWELL, 


DEALER IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
Warehouses, 46 and 48 Light street, 


nov-4t BALTIMORE, MD. 





SEED! SEED! SEED! 


Clover, Timothy, Herds, Orchard Kentucky Blue, and 
other field Seed for sale in lots to suit ge 
THOMAS W. LEVERING & SON, 
No, 56, lower end Commerce stree 
Baltimore, Md. 


nov-4t 








CHOICE 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, SEEDS, &e. 


B. M. WATSON, Otp Cotony NursERIES AND 
Sep EstasiisHMent, Piymouts, Mass., offers a 
complete assortment of the hardiest and most 

roductive sorts. The finest Grapes, new large 
Dosti, Strawberries, Gooseberries, Blackber- 
ries, Roses, Flowering Plants, Bulbs, Lillies, 
Seeds, &c., may be sent by maii, prepaid, in per- 
fect order. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedge Plants, &c., will be 
sent by Express or Freight, paid to Boston.— 
Also, the Trae Cape Cod Cranberry, for cultiva- 
tion in wet land, or in upland and Gardens, 
where it produces at the rate of 400 bushels to 
the acre; with directions for cultivation. Priced 
Descriptive Catalogues will be sent to any ad- 
dress. Now is the best time for planting. The 
best way to obtain good Fruits ll Flowers, is to 
send direct to the Grower. Send fora Catalogue. 

Wholesale Catalogues to the trade. 

Agents wanted. nov-dec-feb-mar 


BELMONT STOCK FARM. 


1t has been my aim for years to secure the best 
breeds of stock, and have — ee two Norman 
Stallions for quick heavy ught; also two 
Mares for breeding pure stock. BLACK HAWK, 
(Morgan), suited for fast draught, and of good 
riding qualities, and have bred from him seven 
ears with entire satisfaction. One of the NOR- 
ANS WILL BE LET next season; the other 
and Black Hawk will continue at my Stables. 
Short-horn Cattle, some bred in Kentucky by 
Alexander Clay and others, and all are immediate 
descendants of imported Bulls, and now being 
crossed with a young Kentucky Bull of the best 
blood in America. 
ALBEMARLE IMPROVED HOGS, 
A cross of Chester county and Kentucky Wol- 
vern, and, just now, sows and pigs, and, gene 
erally, boar and sow shotes and pigs. The Cat- 
tle and Hogs will be priced to suit the times, de- 
livered on the trains. S. W. FICKLIN 
noy-tf Near Charlottsville, Va. 
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WHY AND BECAUSE. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
FRUIT CULTURE, 


CHARLES R. BAEER, 
Of the Dorchester Nurseries. 


i VOL. 8 VO. ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $4. 











The publishers have the pleasure to announce a new 
edition of this elegant and popular work, which, accord- 
ing to the expressed judgment of candid and unbiassed 
critics in England and America, evinces the most exten- 
sive research, observation and experience; and which 
has also excited the fears of rivals. 


Question 1. Why were communications made, both 
verbal and written, forestalling judgment against this 
took before its publication ? 


ANSWER. Because “itis a reliable guide in all cases of 
doubt and difficulty..—W. ¥. Herald ; and “ is an evi- 
dent improvement on such works, as ‘ Barry’s Fruit 
Garden,’ and ‘ Downing’s Fruits of America.’””—A Phil- 
adelphia Horticulturist. 


Ques. 2. Why did a journalist embody the substance 
these communications in an unfavorable notice, put in 
type before the volume was issued ? 


Ans. Because it “is finding good approval in our 
State.’—California Farmer ; “does not mention the 
‘Magazine of Horticulture,’ ‘the Horticulturist,’ nor ‘the 
Gardener’s Monthly,’’"—Hovey’s Magazine; and con- 
tains “‘a larger amount of useful information that any 
other treatise we have met.”"—Portland Press. 


Ques. 3. Why did an editor and nurseryman ewear 
that he would ‘write such a slashing notice as would 
kill the book ? 


Ans. Because it “goes to the root of the matter.”’— 
Chicago Journal ; ‘‘ explains the details of this fine art.” 
Worcester Spy ; *‘ bears evidence of extensive reading 
and research ’—Rural New Yorker; “is a practical 
and well-written manuel.”—N. Y. Post; and ‘“‘no po- 
mologist should be without it.”"—Boston Transcript. 


QuEs. 4. Why were large sums offered for its suppres- 
sion? 


Ans. Because “ the book cannot otherwise than prove 
invaluable.” — Cincinnati Journal of Commerce. 





For sale by all booksellers, or, sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of $4. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


Halsted Bros. & Putnam, 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
68 PEARL STREET, 


New York, 


Receive and sell PRODUCE, of au kinds, on 
the most favorable terms. 
We send our Weekly Price Current, to all con- 
signors; also a marking plate, free of expense. 
Send for them. : 
Over Morro: 
jy-tf ‘Quick sales and prompt returns.’’ 


+ 








FIFTY THOUSAND GRAPE VINES. 


No. 1. No. 2; 

‘ Per 100 1.000 Per 100 1,000 
Delaware, 1 year old.......$15 $120 $10 $80 
sa 2 Oe  Goanaaae 25 200 18 120 
Concord...1 Ot: i pedace a0 80 8 60 
* 2 S . thie 16°10. 43: 90 
Clinton....1 — ine 60 5 40 
" 2 Crs Sue Ser 2O8 9 70 


My Grape Vines are started under glass from 
single eyes, and then grown in the open air. 





ALSO 
500,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Per Doz. Per190. Per 1,000 


Agriculturist .......ccoosweoe 50 cts. $1.50 $10.00 
New Jersey Scarlet.........50 ‘ 1.50 10.00 
Brooklyn Scarlet.........+ so 1.50 10.00 
Wilson’s Albany..,.....00.25 ‘4 75 4.00 
Doolittle’s Black-Cap Raspberry....... $3 per 100. 
Philadelphia Raspberry...........e0ss00- a0 «5 ** 

H. F. CROWELL, 

nov-lt Hammonton, New Jersey. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We will send a FIFTY-FIVE DOLLAR SEW- 
ING MACHINE, either Wheeler & Wilson, or 
Grover & Baker, to any person sending us before 

the first of January next, the names of 
SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
with the money ($56) for one yearin advance. , 
f= On and after January 1, 1867, we shall 
require eighteen new subscribers ($63). We 
have sent away as premiums nearly three hun- 
dred of these machines, and they give universal 
satisfaction. Sample copies and circulars sent 
free. Terms, $3.50 a year in advance. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CQ., 
nov-lt No. 37 Park Row, New York. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse. Powers, Threshing 
Machines, Cultivators, Steel Plows, Plow Handles, and 
standard agricnltural implements generally. 

Especial attention, of the trade and farming commu- 
nity, galled to ourcelebrated Iron Geared Horse Powe7s, 
largely used in the South for ginning cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. It is war- 
ranted stronger, more durable, and lighter of draught 
than any other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the largest scale. we can supply the trade at 
the shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handles. 

nov-tf 


Iona, &¢., Grape Vines! 


FINE OPEN AIR GROWN.—2 
YEARS OLD—CHEAP. 


Address 








A. HAMMOND, 
oot-3t GENEVA, N. Y 
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HOPEWELL 
NURSERIES 


Fredericksburg, 
VIRGINIA. 


HENRY R. ROBEY. 


The Proprietor begs leave to call your attention 
to his 


NURSERIES 


He will be glad to serve his old cus- 
tomers and the public gene- 
rally, with his 


Present Saleable Stock, 


Which includes 


Summer, Fall and Winter 
APPLE TREES. 


(Particular attention given to the cultivation 
of Apples of Southern origin.) 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf, 
PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES, PLUMS, 
CHESTNUTS, CURRANTS, 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
Strawberries, Fig Roots, - 
Hop Roots, 
Ornamental Trees, 
‘Shrubs and Evergreens, 
Osage Orange Plants, 
Vines and Creepers, 


GRAPES, 


Of which he has about 130,000 vines, well root- 
ed and at very low prices. 





nov-tf 





Rosedale Nursery, 
BRENHAM, WASHINGTON COUNTY, TEXAS. 
William Watson. 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Roses and Orna- 
nov mental Shrubbery. 





BLOOMINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 

Fruit, Ornamental andWursery Stock, Flow- 
ers, Bulbs, Greenhouse and Garden Plants. 
GRAPES AND ROSES A SPECIALITY. 
Planting and Care of Trees. 

Most planters are SO careless! Friends, if you want 
Trees to thrive, plant early, on dry, deeply plowed 
ground. Keep roots from sun, air and frost, burying in 
ground again as soon as possible. If ceive, bury 


tops and all in moist ground for ten days. Thin out and | 


shorten in tops before planting, to balance the loss of 
roots in digging. Dig large holes, three feet across and 
two deep, or better still, plow out very deep furrow, fill- 
ing up with best soil, so that trees shall stand only as 
deep as in Nursery. Straighten out all roots in natural 
order, fill in with best, fine, moist earth, and then tread 
down thoroughly, watering well, if dry, before filling up. 
Then muLoH—that is, cover the earth two feet each way 
from stems with coarse manure or straw, six inches deep. 
Always putcorn or some hoed crop; NEVER grass or grain 
among young trees. Al! trees and plants in grassy yards, 
and dwarf trees also, must have special care. Wash bo 
dies of apple trees in spring with strong soap suds. Kill 
off the caterpillars and: leaf rollers. Let Fruit trees head 
low—within three or four feet of, and Evergreens from, 
the ground. 
LET EVERYBODY PLANT TREES, 
AND THEN TAKE CARE OF THEM! 

@7” We desire to hear from every purchaser and every 
lot sent out. 

@7 Catalogues gratis on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Proprietor, 
nov Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


SHELL LIME 
For Building or Agricultural Purposes, 


FOR SALE IN ANY QUANTITY AT OUR KILNS 
OPPOSITE FORT McHENRY, CANTON, 
BAT 
No.3 Sichenes Place, Baltimore. 
BOWEN & MEROER. 
——2ee—— 
A liberal Commission allowed to Merchants 
onorders. Vessels wanted to carry Lime. 
oot-2t 











MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Saddles, Harness, Trunks, 
&c., &c., &e. 
au-ly 202 Banrimonse 6T., BALTIMORE. 
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Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad and Connections 
SOUTHERN 
FAST FREIGHT LINE, 


BALTIMORE 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 


WITH CONNECTIONS. 


All Rail and No Water Risk. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 
Between Baltimore and Lynchburg. 


GOODS TRANSPORTED 
TO LYNCHBURG IN ONE DAY VIA THE 
ORANGE AND ALEXANDRIA RAIL- 
ROAD AND IMMEDIATELY 
FORWARDED BY THE 


Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, 


TO ALL POINTS SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS IS THE ONLY ROUTE AFFORD- 
ING SUCH FACILITIES. 


The Baltimore and Ohio 
Washington, A. andG., | 
Orange and Alexandria, 
Virginia and Tennessee, 
East Tennessee and Virginia. 
East Tennessee and Georgia, 
And the ey and Charleston, 
With other oad Companies 
INTERESTED, 


Have made arrangements to forward Freight, 
give through receipts, and issue bills of 
lading to certain Stations on this 
Railway designated T. S. or 
Through Stations. 


Freight for any INTERMEDIATE STATION 
on this Line, from Baltimore to Memphis, will 
be received at Camden Station, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and forwarded to its destination 
at rates not exceeding those charged to the next 
through station beyond, and freight for any con- 
necting road will be received in like manner, and 
delivered at the proper place to be forwarded to 
its destination. Inall cases freight to be shipped 
should be in good order, properly packed, and 
marked with the full name of the consignee as 
well as the Railroad Station to which consigned, 
with the gross weight plainly marked thereon 
and subject to usual Railroad conditions and re- 
quirements. (Powder. received on Thursdays 
only at Mount Clare Station, Baltimore. 

HROUGH FREIGHT, to be SHIPPED EAST, 
will be received at any-regular Station on this 
Railway and forwarded at same Rates. 

THROUGH RECEIPTS given for Tobacco to 
all points West and Norhwest via Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 


THE BALTIMORE, VIRGINIA, AND TEN- 
nov. NESSEE RAILWAY. 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
FOR SALE, 


VALUABLE FARM, 


‘Rich Gold and Manganese 
Mines, and Large Beds 
of best Porcelain Clay. 


Situate in Buckingham county, Virginia, about two 
miles from James river, (within four miles of Hardwicks- 
ville Bridge), and 100 miles above Rich d taining 
818 acres—with a fine orchard and good improvements, 
such as dwelling house, usual out-houses, and tobacco 
houses. Land of a gray, sandy nature, with deep clay 
foundation, similar to the famous Green Springs Land of 
Louisiana—producing fine crops and susceptible of the 
highest improvement, lies well and abundantly timbered 
with original forest, and well watered—about 175 acres 
arable land. 

Farm under an excellent fence, beautifully laid off in 
six fields, and has two upland meadows. 

— a Rich GoLD MINE, and a MANGANESE 

INB. . 

ag” Also a large bed of Fink PoRcELAIN CLAY, now 
much sought after. 

This truly valuable farm and mineral property will be 
sold for cash only. Title unquestionable For terms, 


addrese 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 


“American Farmer’? Business Agency. 
52 South Gay street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE. 


A FINE FARM, 


Admirably Suited for 
Peach Growing, 


Also, for the Oyster Business, as 
well as a Ducking Point. 


Sitnate on a peninsula, nearly sur ded by two 
creeks, with a bold approach of water navigable by steam- 
boats, in Westmoreland county, Va. 

It contains 330}¢ acres very productive land, neatly 
fenced with locust and chestnut, and divided into four 





nov-tf 








fields, with springs of running water ineach. It haa @ 


fine peach orchard. The creeks and coves abound in 
oysters, crabs, and fish, and there is a great abundance 
of wild fowl, according to season. It hasagood dwelling 
house, new barn, outhouses, &c., &c. 

There is also a large “Indian” or shell-bank—the lime 
from which has been used to great advantage on the 
land. 

The place is most convenient of access; is guaranteed 
to be healthy, and commands a fine view of the Potomac 
river and the shores of Maryland. 

It will be sold low on immediate application. Terms 


Cash. Address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
. “‘American Farmer’ Business Agency, 
No. 52 South Gay street, 


nov-tf Baltimore, Md. 
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FRUITLAND 


GARDEN AND NURSERY, 


NEWARK, DELAWARE. 


350,000 PEACH TREES for sale. My stock of Peach 
Trees is admitted to be the finest and largest in the coun- 
try. 150,000 of them Hale’s Early. 200,000 of the cele- 
brated Orchard varieties, as follows: 


Troth’s Harly ye | York, Yellow Rareripe, 
Crawford’s Early, Old Mixon Free, Moore’s 
Favorite, Ward’s Late Free, Harker’s 
Seedling, Reeves’ Favorite, Mary’s 
Choice, Stump the Worid, Craw- 
ford’s Late. Crockett’s White 
Smock, Late Heath Free and Cling. 

I have a very large stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Pears, Apples, Cherries’ 
Plums, Apricots and Nectarines, Grapes 
and Smail Fruits in variety, Evergreens 
and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrub- 
bery, Hedging Plants, Greenhouse 


and Bedding Plants. Rhubarb and 
Asparagus, &c., &c. 


Those that forward their orders early can depend upon 
having them filled with any kind of No. 1 stock pertain- 
ing to the Nursery business. 

Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 
oct-3t NEWARK, DELAWARE. 


THE NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE 








Combines large capacity, great strength, and entire 
ease and simplicity of operation. 

It saves two-thirds the time and labor, and half the soap 
required in washing by hand; and FIVE YEARS’ exper- 
ience proves it to be the onLY Washing Machine; made 
which stands the test of time and use. 

It is geared to give siz strokes of the plungers for one 
utun of the handle—or, when working leisurely, about 
— hundred strokes a minute ; thus enabling a boy or 
gir of fifteen years to do a week’s washing for a family 
of six or eight persons, in from two to three hour’s time; 
and being a squeezing machine, it is guaranteed not to 
injure the finest fabric. 

Dealers supplied. Send for descriptive circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 
184 Water street, New York. 

Sold by RICHARD CROMWELL, 

july-6m No. 46 and 48 Light st., Baltimore. 





Hightstown (N. J.) Nurseries. 
120,000 Peach Trees, 

Of all the leading market varieties, of which 
40,000 are HALES’ EARLY—the earliest by two 
weeks, and hardiest of any known variety. 

Also, APPLES, 

PEARS, and 
CHERRIES, 
Both dwarf and standard. 


PLUMS, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, &c. 


A large stock of STRAWBERRIES, including 
Agriculturist, Wilson’s Aibany, Jucunda or 700; 
BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES,—including 
the Philadelphia,—and other small fruits. 

For Circulars, address 

ISAAC PULLEN, 

jy,au,s,o,n, &f,’67 Hicurstowy, N. J. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


American Farmer Office, 


EDWIN A, LEWIS, 


Proprietor of Agency. 














FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone 
Dust and Other Fertilizers, Ma- 
chinery, Farm Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, 

And other articles required by Plan- 
ters and Farmers. 





PF See Editorial notice, August number of the 
‘‘A merican Farmer,’ “GX 





Having no personal interest whatever in any Frr- 
TILIZER, MACHINE, or IMPLEMENT, I am enabled to 
make unbiassed selection, and will purchase from 
such sources only as are believed to be entirely 
reliable, 

My arrangements with Minufacturers and Deal- 
ers, are such that I can furnish any article of 


Fertilizers, Implements, or Trees, 


WITHOUT CHARGE of Commission to the 
Purchaser. 


J Purchases made for cash only, and orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance. 
Address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
American Farmer Office, 
No. 52 Sovta Gay sTREET, 
aug. Baltimore. 


= {io 
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HK. B. DUVALL & CoO., 


£. B. DUVALL. E. B. DUVALL, Jr. H. WADLEIGH. J. WILLIAMS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGIN 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


AND DEALERS IN— 
Corn Mills, Saws, 
Saw Gummers, 
Gum and Leather Belting, 
Gum Hose, 
Gum Packing, 
Steam Guages, 
’ Whistles, 
Boiler Tubes, 
Boiler Plate, &c. &c. &c. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR THE 
DOUGLASS PATENTED PREMIUM 


SORGHO, OR SUGAR CANE MILL. 


24 8S. HOWARD STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
aug-6m Shops, at Laurel, Prince George’s Co., Md. 


> 
ye 
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The Cheapest Paper in the United States, 


Only One Dollar! Try ita Year! 


THE RURAL JOURNAL, 
For the Farm, Garden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household and Kitchen. 


A good, cheap, and valuable paper for every 
man, woman and boy, in city, village and coun- 
try. Published the first of every month. 

Each number contains a full calendar of Work 
for the Month, Hints, Suggestions and Essays 
upon everything to be performed in and around 
the Farm, Garden, Orchard and Dwelling, etc. 





TERMS. 
One COPY, ONE YEA ..seeeccccsececess 
Six copies, ONE VCATeseeseccsesecesees 
Thirteen copies, One Year....eee cesses 


Address WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers ‘and Proprietors, 
sp.tf. 40 and 42 Fayetteville st., Raleigh, N.C. 





THE BREY-STONE. 


A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE, 
40 and 42 Fayetteville street, Raleigh, N.C. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM B. SMITH. 


Elegantly printed upon very heavy white paper 
and neatly stitched and trimmed in beautiful 
covers. 

THE KEY-STONE is endorsed and recom- 
mended to the Fraternity at large by the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina, and keenly feeling the 
weight of this high compliment, the proprietors 
will spare neither money nor exertion to make 
the publication a most welcome visitor and com- 
panion with all good and true Masons—their 
wives, sisters, mothers and daughters, to whom 
the same may come greeting. 


A New Volume commences July 1, 1866. 
ZF Single copies, price twenty-five cents. 





INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS: 
Single subscription, one year..........ceseesees 3-00 
Clubs of five, ON€ YeAP......cccccccscessereseees 13.00 
. a. 25.00 
- TWENTY, ONE JCAL eeeeee soveevecseeeses 40.00 


Upon account of the pecuniary stringency of 
the times we will take subscribers for periods 
less than one year at the following rates: 


Single subscriptions, six months...........«.91.50 
Clubs of five, six months «8.00 
- ta, “ ccccacccccccccccssoccese 13.00 
«twenty, six months......... +» 25.00 
Single subscriptions, three months........... 1.00 
Clubs of five, three months 4.50 
“« ten, ‘ ‘eticbaitinan. ae 
«twenty, three months .........+eee008 15.00 
J Specimen numbers sent to any part of the 
country upon application. 
WM. B. SMITH & CO., Publishers, 
40 and 42 Fayetteville st., Raleigh, N.C. 
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THE FIELD and FIRESIDE. 
(EsTaBLISHED 1855.) 
A Superd sive, Companion and Sterling Old 
ome Journal, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
BY WILLIAM B. SMITH & CO., 
40 and 42 Fayetteville streeet, Raleigh, N.C. 


Tue Fretp AND Finesipe is elegantly printed 
on beautiful white paper, mammoth sheet, with 
eight large pages. 

Its corps of contributors include nearly all the 
most distinguished authors of the country. 

The Field and Fireside aims to occupy the first 
position as a national weekly paper. Its Criti- 
cisms are prepared with a view to fairness and 
independence. And, above all, it seeks to dis- 
cuss Current Topics with originality, vigor and 
impartiality. 

It contains each week avery carefully compiled 
record of American and Foreign Literary, Art, 
Theatrical and Musical News. 

Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has 
no political cause to uphold—none to condemn 
—but itis devoted to the interests of the common 
country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and 
States. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 

Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, 
Adventures, Essays, &c., &c. 
Are pure, entertaining and instructive in a de 
gree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper a 
special department is devoted to Ts Fietp, 
wherein are given articles, hints and suggestions 
on the practical management of the Farm, the 
Garden, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 

2 The only literary paper in the South that 
has been a success is the Field and Fireside.— 
This is a notable fact. Of the thousands of lite- 
rary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, The Field and Fireside is the only 
suceessful one? It standsalone! For twelve years 
it has battled triumphantly on. Through finan- 
cial crisis it went on. Through war and desola- 
tion it retained its old undaunted mien and went 
on. And with a steady step it still moves on- 
ward and upward to-day. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS : 





One copy, one year $5 00 
Five COpieS, ONC YAP.........ccccccceeecccecesce 20 00 
Eleven Copies, ONC YeaT .....ccsseccccssesereeee 40 OO 


In view of the severe financial crisis now pre- 
vailing in the Southern States we will receive 
subscribers from any of those States for six or 
three months. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 
1 subscriber, six MODtHS........seccccsererssees D2 5O 
5 “cc ‘“e “cc 0 00 
1 - three MONtHS .........eccccceereee 1 25 
5 - 7 SE shtressossssesescces |B OO 

The Field and Fireside is sent by mail to all 
parts of the United States, British Provinces and 
foreign countries, done up in strong wrappers, 
with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances and all other 
communications must be addressed to 

WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
40 & 42 Fayetteville st., Raleigh, N.C. 
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‘FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


FOR FALL, 1866. 























We respectfully invite attention of our customers to our stock for the coming season, superior 
in doth variety and quality to any we have heretofore offered : 


Standard Trees for the,Orchard, 
Dwarf Trees for the Garden, 


Small Fruits of all kinds, 


Shade Trees, of the most desirable varieties, 


Deciduous Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, 


Hardy Climbing Shrubs, 


Roses, Hedge Plants, &c., &c. 





Descriptive Catalogues mailed to any address, or can be had on application at the office of the 


EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 


‘: American Farmer.’’ 


aug-4t 


York, Pennsylvania. 





WILLIAM WILKEENS. H. H. GRAVE. 


WILLIAM WILKENS & CO., 
STEAM 


Curled Hair and Bristle 
Manufacturers. 


DEALERS IN 
HAIR-CLOTH, DAMASK, PLUSH' AND UP- 
HOLSTERERS AND CABINET AND 
COACHMAKER’S MATERIALS 
IN GENERAL. 
Corner of Pratt and Charles sts., Baltimore, 
and 217 Pearl st., New York. 
The highest price paid for HOG HAIR, HORSE 
and CATTLE TAILS. july-tf 


Pianos and Other; Musical Instruments. 


A LADY, who is an experienced musician, and 
has paid especial attention to the qualities of 
Pianos, Melodeons, and other Musical Instru- 
ments, offers her assistance to those who may 
wish to purchase. She is not the agent of any 
manufacturing establishment, or firm for the sale 
of instruments, and having the whole Baltimore 
market to select from, can ensure the purchaser 
the best instrument to be had for the price he 
proposes to pay. 

Those visiting the city, or sending their orders, 
may, alike, be assured of the best advice and as- 
sistance of one well acquainted with the best in- 
struments offered for sale in Baltimore. 

For further information, inquire of proprietors 
“of ‘American Farmer.” aug-tf 








CONCORD GRAPE VINES. 
J TRUE AND PURE. -@X 


A few thousand, extra fine, one year from cut- 
tings, grown exclusively in open air, and not 
forced by hot bed and steam to enfeeble their fu- 
ture vigor. Terms reasonable for qualtity of 
vines. For prices, &c., address 

DAVID MILLER, 
Green Hill Fruit Farm, 
Formerly Cumberland Nurseries, 
Carlisle, Pa. 





nov-lt 


‘ 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


sep-st 170 Front street, New York. 








GEORGE 8. WEST, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
No. 419 PRUNE STREET, 


ct -tf Philadelphia. 





EVON CALVES FOR SALE.—Several thor- 
ough bred Devon Bull and Heifer Calves for 
sale. Apply to THOMAS HOLCOMB, 
nov-lt New Castle, Delaware. 
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St. Clement's Hall, 


| 7 
A CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
G@llicatt’s Mills, Mazeyland, 


TEN MILES FROM BALTIMORE, 











REV.J. AVERY SHEPHERD, - - - - - - - RECTOR. 


—oe—_—_—_ 


Building ahd Location.—The Hall is a commodious and beautiful edifice, erected ex 
pressly for this School. Greatattention has been given to its construction. Its ample dining-room, 
its school and class-rooms, dormitories and teachers’ apartments, have been arranged with especial 

care to combine, as far as possible, the conveniences of a school with the comforts of home. It 
is but a few minutes walk from the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, ina region celebrated 
as being one of the most beautiful and healthy in the country. 

The Site, comprising fifteen acres, and commanding an extensive and delightful prospect, was 
selected especially on account of its ample play-grounds, which, while in view from the Hall, are se 

{ cluded from public observation, and are admirably adapted to all kinds of summer and winter 

H sports for boys, including bathing and skating. 

4 Course of Studies.—This is designed to be in every respect a First Crass Scuoot. Pow 
pils will be prepared for admission into any American College, at the same time the common ( 
branches of an elementary English course will be thoroughly taught. Mathematics, Penmanship, 3 
Composition and Elocution will receive especial attention, and great care will be taken to render the 

amg expertaccountants. Scientific subjects will be illustrated by demonstrations and experiments. 

[any subjects of importance, on which, as yet, no school books have been prepared, are taught ina 

| series of familiar Lectures, by which means, also, the studies of History and of English Literatuze 

: will be greatly facilitated. The elements of Vocal Music will be taught to all the pupils. Instrue- 

| = in the Modern Languages, Drawing and Instrumental Music, will be given by competent Pro- 

ors. 

To such young men as may desire to pursue a more extended course, an opportunity will be 

H given to prepare for an advanced class in college, or to continue their scientific studies and the ap- 
| plication of Mathematics to Civil Engineering, Navigation and Astronomy. 

Teachers.—The Rector has been engaged in the South for more than twenty years, in the 

work of education. He will be aided by Professors and teachers of acknowledged ability and ex- 
perience. 
| Care of Pupils.—The domestic arrangements will be under the charge of Mrs. Shepherd, 
, end every effort will be made to surround the pupils with the comfortsof home. They will occupy, 
H with their teachers, the same building with the Rector, and be regarded as members of his family. 
Strict attention will be given to their health, exercise and personal habits, and also to the cultivation 
H of courteous manners, as a highly essential part of education. Their moral and religious training 
will be made an object of especial care. 

The Religious Exercises of the school will be in accordance with the services of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Reports of the Studies, deportment and progress of the pupils will be regularly sent to 
parents and guardians. 

Requirements.—Pupils will bring towels, napkins and rings, dressing gown and slippers. 
Clothing, and all other articles, must be distinctly marked with the name in full. A neat and ap- 

propriate uniform will be introduced. 
The Session this year (1866) will open by the middle of September, and continue until the 
end of the following June, 








| TERMS, 

Per Session of Ten Months—one-half in advance, the remainder Feb. 1. 
Board and Washing, full English course, Classics, Vocal Music and French.........$350.00. 
Other Modern Languages, Drawing, Instrumental Music, at Professor’s charges. 
Bedding $25, (to be paid but once.) When furnished by the pupil, no charge. 
Pew rent...ccoeee cccccecsecccese cvccce sccces -coccccee §=—- 3.00 
Books and Stationery, if desired, will be furnished at city prices. 

Pupils will be charged from the date of entering until the end of the sessionin June, 

No deduction will be made on account of absence or withdrawal. 








THERE WILL BE NO EXTRA OHARGES. 
#® List of references appear in July No. of the American Farmer. aug 
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POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE; 


Portable and Stationary Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEFFEL’S PATENT AMERICAN 


Double Turbine Water-Wheel, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, 
Portable Grist Mills, 


£2 FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, 


COTTON SCREWS, 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. aug-ly 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 








MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 


CHAS. 8. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


FURNITURE. 


S. S. STEVENS & SON, 


Extensive Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinde of 


FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
School Desks, Mirrors, 


And every article kept in a first class house. 


aug-ly 





WAREHOUSES: 
Nos. 131 and 133 W. Baltimore street, 
and No. 3 South Calvert street, 


aug-ly Baltimore, Md. 





OTTO WILKENS’ 





Wes 
L hee 


Piano Forte 
Manufactory, 


No. 487 Baltimore st., 
BALTIMORE. 


First premium, Gold Medal, awarded at Mary- 
land Institute Fair, for Pianos. nov 


The Southern, Cultivator, 
EDITED BY 
D. Redmond and Wm. N. White, 
Is published monthly, 
AT ATHENS, GEORGIA, 
By WM. N. WHITE. 

Trerms.—T wo Dotvars per year, or $1 for six 
months; fifty cents for three months, in advance. 
Single copies, twenty cents. - 

Specimen copies free. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, twenty cents per line. 


The ‘Southern Cultivator’? and ‘‘American 
Farmer’’ both furnished for $3.50; ten copies of 
each for $30.00. Address 
WM. N. WHITE, 

Athens, Georgia; or 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


‘Mae 





aug-tf 
Ayrshires, Southdowns, Berkshires. 








Ayrshire Cows, Heifers and Bull-Calves, South- 
down Bucks and Buck-Lambs, and Berkshire 


Pigs, for sale b 
” . RAMSAY McHENRY, 


oct-3t Emmorton, Harford County, Md. 











—_————— — — — - 
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PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


These UNRIVALLED Portable Grist Mills have for man 
years been in constant use by Farmers, Planters, Stoc 
Feeders, and others, throughout the United States, South 
America, Cuba, Texas, California, &c., and for simplicity, 
durability and effectiveness, has no superior. These Mills 
are adapted to one or two horse railway power, or two or 
four horse lever power, or gin, steam or water power, and 
will grind Corn, Rye, Oats, Wheat, &c., fine or coarse, as 

one te desired, from 5 to 20 bushels per hour, according to 
ease of fineness required and power applied. The grind- 
ing surfaces are made of Chilled Iron, and are of the most 
durable character. The grinding parts of the Mill can be 
replaced at a small expense. 


Pricg—with Sieve arranged for sifting Corn Meal for o—_ 
U8, WhIIS PINGING ercccsssesscccescocccccescosccecccse $50 
* —_ with Bolting Machine attached, for making family 
Flour, and the Sieve arrangement for making Corn 
Meal ....sccccccseccceceeee STE SSS 
_~ 


LARGE HAND MILL GEARED.........0c0000 $22. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILWAY AND SWEEP HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, FEED CUTTERS, SHELLERS, &c. 
































Send for Catulogue and address . 
sep-3t WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The School of the Good Shepherd. 





This is a Christian School for Young Ladies, under the care of the Sis- 
terhood of the Good Shepherd, connected with St. Luke’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore. 

It aims to supply the want, so deeply felt, of a School conducted on 
Christian potacies, where religious and secular training may go hand in 
hand. 

The next Scholastic Year will commence on Wepnespay, September 
12th, 1866, 

The Sisters can receive ten Pupils into their house as boarders. As the 
number is limited, early application should be made by parents who may wish 
to secure places for their children. 

TrRMs :—$300 for the Scholastic Year. 

Circulars may be obtained from, and application may be made to, 


SISTER CATHARINE, Sister’s House, 
No. 2 Waverly Terrace, Franklin Square, Baltimore. 


CHAS. W. RANKIN, 
RECTOR OF ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BALTIMORE. july 





o 
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BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


iSth YHAR. 





8 LARGE GREENHOUSES. 





275 Acres Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, 
A very complete assortment, including 
500,000 APPLE, 1 to4 year, with ‘100,000 1 yr, 1,000 $50. Of BEN DAVIS, (New York Pip. 
pin,) 20,000 fine, 2 and 3 year trees. RED ASTRACAN, 10,000, 2 and 3 years.— 
10,000 SIBERIAN CRAB, 3 and 4 years. 


< 
150,000 PEAR, Standard and Dwarf, including fine yearling standard grafts, 1,000 $120.— 
PEACH, PLUM and HARDY CHERRY Trees, a fine stock. 


500,000 GRAPE, largely Concord layers, Catawba, Clinton, Creveling, Delaware, Hartford, Ives 
Iona, Rogers’ Hybrids, of which No. 4, by the 1,000. Also Grape Cuttings. 228"25 
Acres of Grapes here. 
30,000 CURRANTS, general assortment. 
100,000 STRAWBERRIES, over 40 sorts, with fine collection of Small Fruits. 
30,000 DOOLITTLE RASPBERRY, 5,000 BELLE DE FONTENAY, $16 per 1,000. 
500,000 APPLE STOCKS, 1 and 2 year, $10 and $15. 
500,000 APPLE ROOT GRAFTS, 10,000 $100. 
150,000 PEAR, QUINCE, CHERRY, and otker stocks. 
10,000 RHUBARB or ‘“* WINE PLANT.” 
1,000,000 OSAGE ORANGE, Hedge Plants, 1,000, 1st class, $3; 100,000 $250. 
500,000 EVERGREENS, mostly medium and small sizes. 
200,000 ORNAMENTAL TREES, large and small, Abele, Ash, Beech, Birch, Catalpa, Elm, Larch 
Linden, Maple, Mountain Ash, Julip Tree, &., &c. 
2,000 ALTHEA, superb dble, named, 2 ft, 100 $12. 
10,000 DEUTZIA, EUONYMUS, Honeysuckle, Lilac, Snowball, Spireas, Syringa, Tamarix, 
Wigelia, strong plants suitable for retailing, 100, $6 to $12 
20,000 ROSES, all classes, old and new varieties. 
20,000 TULIPS, Hyacinths, Crocus and other hardy Bulbs for Fall planting. Also Greenhouse 
Plants, &c., &c. 


Packing Carefully done. Shipping Facilities excellent. 
#2 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUES sent for 2 Red Stamps. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


oct-2t | Bloomington, MoLean Co., Il. 
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Special Masonic Notice. 


PUBLISHING MONTHLY, AT $1 PER AN- 
NUM, OR 10 CENTS A NUMBER, 


THE 
Masonic Eclectic Magazine. 
JOHN W. SIMONS, P. G. M. 
State of New York, Eiitor. 


The ECLECTIC has a BUSINESS DIRECTO- 
RY and an ILLUSTRATED MASONIC DIC- 
TIONARY attached, thus rendering it the most 
Instructive, Useful, and Cheapest Masonic Pub- 
lication in the United States. 


Published at 432 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 
BY THE 


Masonic Publishing and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Vou. I., containing 600 pages of reading mat- 
ter and upward of 100 Illustrations, can at all 
times be obtained. 

Agents wanted; current number sent on ap- 


plication. 
nov. J. L. WHITE, General Agent. 





The most Reliable and Cheapest Work 
ON 


MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


_-—— 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE 


ON THE 
PRINOIPLES AND PRAOTICE 


OF 


MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 


BY JOHN W. SIMONS, 
PAST GRAND MASTER OF NEW YORK. 


PRICE 61.50. 


nov 





MASONIC 


Publishing and Manufacturing 
COMPANY. 

482 Broome Street, New York. 
RESPECTFULLY INFORM THE FRATERNITY THAT THEY 
ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY EVERY KIND OF 

BLAWK BOOKS, 
RECEIPT BOOKS, 
PRESENTATION BIBLES, 
PROPOSITION BOOKS, 
REGISTER BOOKS, 
SIGNATURE BOOKS, 
QUESTION BOOKS FOR COMMANDERIES, 
BLACK BOOKS, 
VISITORS’ BOOKS, 
DRAFT BOOKS, 
MUSIC BOOKS, 


BY-LAWS PRINTED. 
Diplomas for Lodge, Chapter, Coun- 
cil and Commandery, 

Printed on Parchment, Plate and Bank Note 


Papers, in Tucks, Cloth Cases, Colored 
and for Framing. 


DIMITS FOR LODGE AND CHAPTER. 





Lodges, Chapters, Councils and 
Commanderies 
SUPPLIED WITH 
FURNITURE, CLOTHING, BANNERS, 
JEWELS, SEALS, WORKING 
TOOLS, SWORDS, &. 





Columns representing Wisdom, 
Strength and Beauty, Unity, 
Peace and Plenty. 
Emblematic Certificates for Honorary Members. 





EVERY ARTICLE USED IN THE 
LODGE, CHAPTER, 
COUNCIL, COMMANDERY, 
AND CONSISTORY, 
Furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms. 





Sashes, Collars, Aprons and Jewels, 
OORBRECTLY MADE FOR THE DEGREES OF THE 
ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE. 





Ode Cards, Ode Books, 
Works on Masonic Law, 
Ethics, History, 
Lectures, Work, Etc! 


S&F” Old and Rare Masonic Books Bought and Sold, 
nov 
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FARMERS AND PLANTERS’ 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


EDWIN A. LEWIS, Proprietor. 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone Dust and Other 
Fertilizers, Machinery, Farm Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, 
And other articles required by Planters and Farmers. 











The undersigned will, in addition to: his own judgment, have the benefit of the experience of 
the proprietors of ‘The American Farmer,’’ both of whom are practical agriculturists, and whose 
familiarity with the Baltimore market, will enable them to give the best advice, derived from expe- 
rience. < 
Having no personal interest whdlever tn any FERTILIZER, MACHINE, OR IMPLEMENT, he 
is enabled to make unbiased selection, and will purchase from stich sources only as are believed to 
be entirely reliable. 





BesSee Editorial Notice in August Number ‘* American Farmer,’’ 





Dy arrangements with Manufacturers and Dealers, are such that I can furnish any article of 
Fertilizers, Implements, or Trees, 
<=> Without Charge of Commission to the Purchaser. <eyfy 





BeS> Purchases made for cash only, and orders must be accompanied by a 


remittance, 





LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Consignments of Produce solicited. 
ADDRESS: EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
“American Farmer” Office, 
No. 52 South Gay Street, 
july-6m BALTIMORE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1819. 


The American Farmer, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


Agriculture, Horticulture & Rural Affairs, 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


&= The Oldest Agricultural Publication in the United States. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Contains thirty-two octavo pages, original and selected reading matter ; each number covered, bound 
and trimmed; is edited by 


A PRACTICAL FARMER, 


Familiar with the practice of 


THE GRAIN and TOBACCO GROWING REGION, 


And has ample monthly notes of work 


On the Farm, and in the Vegetable, Fruit and Flower Garden, 


And a great deal of useful matter on all the varied interests of Agriculture, 
besides the advertising pages, showing where the best articles 
of their respective kind can be found. 


- Price $2 a Year,in Advance. Mail at our Risk. 
ADDRESS, 


WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 


AMERICAN FARMEB OFFICE, 
No. 562 South Gay street, Baltimore. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—TERMS CASH. 


Right lines of small type constitute a square. 


ONE MONTH. THREL MONTHS, SIX MONTHS. ONE YRAR. 
$2.00 $5.00 $10.00 $15.00 
35.00 60.00 110.00 

60.00 110.00 200.00 
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The above cut represents the PATENT SCREW PROPELLER HAY 
AND STRAW. CUTTER. The Cylindrical Straw Cutter, although in- 
vented over thirty years ago, still retains its high reputation for efficacy 
and durability. 

With the present feed roller — or spiral) the article is greatly im- 
proved, and rendered more sim Att efforts of inventors that have 
been made, in Evrops or in the oie Srarss, towards improving or in- 
venting Srraw Currmns, have failed to produce a machine of equal yorte- 
tion as our Patent Propeller. 

We could (if necessary) produce thousands of: certificates from. ‘our 
Southern and Southwestern Erinate and planters, to show that the Pro- 
peller is undoubtedly the most 8 cutter they had ever used. And of 
late years, wherever our Propeller has been introduced in the Western or 
Northern markets, they have always been sought after by the intelligent 
farmer. 

We make five See the above cutter, viz :—Sineh, 9-inch, 11-ineh 
18-inch, and 15-ineb, 


We sléo make an 8-ine | with three Knives, at a charge of $2 additional Motor 


over the two-knife cutter'of the same size. eee 
The three first: sizes are operated by hand, and the two large sizes by “ 


horse power, 


We also make four sizes. of our PATENT MASTICATOR, which — | a 


sidered the beat machine of the kind in this pipe 

















-Cromwell’s Patapsco Nurseries, 
ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 


- Office, 46 and 48 LIGHT STREET, 


' Offers for this coming Fall and Spring planting, at the very lowest prices, — for & 
Priced Catalogue, ) 


» |. 15,000 Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees, 
| | — 15,000 PEACH AND OTHER FRUIT TREES, | 
y 20,000 Grape Vines, 






































All kinds, thirty varieties in bearing, including all the new kinds. 

WS ORNAMENTAL AND EVERGREEN TREES, 
. ae SMALL, FRUIT, &c., &c. 
“ #2 Come and see for yourselves. Address, . a 
| a R. CROMWELL, 46 Light street, Baltimore. f 
be THE GREAT BONE FERTILIZER FOR 4 
7a SOUTHERN LANDS. 4 

BAUGH'’S | 
Containing | (ob ver ocak, anew L. §- 


“It should be borne in mind that the Phosphate of Lime in this article, being obtained ‘Sieluotailag: i 
from Raw Bones and @ true Bird Guano, there is no portion of it inoperative, as in the case of Super- ©. |} 
Phosphates made from Mineral Guanos, but, being entirely soluble in the soil, continues to impart ts | 
aa ie fertilizing qualities to the crops for years. i | 
os) |e It is guardtdéed to be more beneficial to the soil than Peruvian Guano, for while it has sufficient 
Ammonia to push forward the crop, it has no excess of at, as Peruvian Guano has, and thersfory does 
not over-stimulate the land, but continues to impart tts fertilizing qualities for years. ee | 
_ Mhe-remarkable success. which has attended its.ase in’ Meryland, and parts’of Virginia, is a a suf 
nt guarantee to induce those who have not tri ditto, da.s0--— 
price in Baltimore:is uniform: withthe tia vpfactarer’s-prices-—and it can’ be obtained at the — | 

: ‘tran timore, from ‘sescor iersoet the me 












